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TO 

X 

MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F R.S.E. 

&c. &c. 

My dear Friend^ 

Sbould you think the present volume 
calculated to eifect its object^ that of imparting useful 
information to the Invalid who may seek the soothing 
and healthful influence, afforded by the various more 
picturesque and sheltered parts of our southern Coast ; 
it will add greatly to the gratification which prompts me 
to dedicate it to one, whose example, in the patient and 
vigilant, and> consequently, successful investigation of 
disease, is so truly worthy of imitation. 

Believe me> my dear Friend, 
Faithfully yours, 
W, HARWOOD. 

Wellington Square, Hastings. 
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The invigorating influence which the human con- 
stitution usually experiences from a residence on 
the sea-coast, is generally admitted to exert itself 
more rapidly than any which is derived from the 
best directed medicines; and when we duly consider 
the variety of circumstances which such a resi- 
dence combines, all of them so highly favourable 
to a state of health — as the numerous calls it induces 
on our bodily exertion, the influence it exerts on the 
due performance of our other physical functions, 
and the no less important soothing tranquillity 
which the grander objects of nature are so emi- 
nently calculated to afibrd to the mind ; it becomes 

B 
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by no means surprising, thju finom the earliest ages, 
physicians should have eagerly availed themselves 
of so potent an auxiliary to their means of remov- 
ing diseases. 

The first of these sources of benefit, then, em- 
braces every species of exercise, while those from 
whence the latter are derived are tkr more varied ; 
though the refreshing breeze, the mo%-ing majesty 
of the ocean, and the impending cliffs, which seem 
formed by nature to repel his force, are often amply 
sufficient to impMurt, unconsciously, animation, cheer- 
fulness, and elevation to the mind, and arouse in it 
new interests and energies when oppressed by te- 
dious and severe bodily affliction. 

As great variety however exists in the advantages 
which different coasts offer to the invalid for the 
improvement of health, the chief of which is de- 
rived from aspect, a judicious choice of situation 
becomes an important consideration. It is obvious 
also, that in England this is rendered more espe- 
cially the case, from the great diversity of climate it 
etobrac^, and the immediate influence which the 
latter exerts on the constitution ; for in addition to 
that rapid changei within a few degrees of latitude. 
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which is peculiar to the temperate zones, the cli- 
mate of England is no less affiscted by its insular 
situation^ the very raried nature of its gediogieal 
characters, and its peculiar position in regard to 
the widdy extended continents of Europe and c^ 
Asia on the East,, and of the Atlantic Ocean on the 
West. These by their co-operative influence, tend 
to render it more diversified than perhaps that of 
any other kingdom with which we are acquainted ; 
and it is to this variety in its temperature, and its 
soil, that we are indebted for the growth and deve- 
topement of the amazing number in the species of 
our vegetaUe productions, upon so comparatively 
limited a sur£Eiee. 

The medical peculiarities, if I may so term them, 
of our coasts, ajre also more vairied in proportion 
than those of most other countries, having often< 
characters no less distinct than those which distin- 
guish the various watering-places in the more inland 
districts ; thus, whilst some hare been selected tot 
thecoolness ^ their summer attmospliere,pthershave 
been chosen for their sheltered situationand the mild, 
ness and equality of their temperature, ami many 
for other combing conveniences. But the neces- 

b2 
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Aity for a judicious choice of situation in disease, 
though so imperatively demanded in England, was 
considered of great importance, even among the 
physicians of antiquity, and such as practised 
their art in countries far less subject to variation 
than ours. The opinions however which were then 
entertained, led them to a selection very different 
from that which has lately prevailed ; for as it has 
been our practice to recommend the climate of 
Italy in consumptive cases, so it was the custom 
of Celsus, who lived in the most interesting and 
eventful period of the world, (the commencement of 
the Christian era,) and of other physicians of ancient 
Rome, to send from Italy to the coast of Alexan- 
dria, such patients as suffered from these diseases ; 
because, as they state, they were there of far more 
rare occurrence than in Italy. 

I shall now proceed to consider some of those 
natural causes, which appear to impart to coast 
situations so especial a claim on our attention in 
the cure of disease ; and to notice some of those 
circumstances, which, in this country, seem to re- 
commend the southern as the most eligible we 
possess, not less from the advantage it derives, in 
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common with all others, from the influence of the 
sea, than from its latitude and other peculiarities. 

It was observed by Hippocrates, * and Aris- 
totle, "[• — the former of whom wrote about 400, 
and the latter 340 years, before the Christian 
era, — ^that such islands as are contiguous to conti- 
nents, have their winters more severe, while those 
that are removed further from the land, have win- 
ters which are warmer and milder. 

Thus the fact has been long and well known, 
that the sea possesses an important power of equa^ 
Uzing the temperature of the air in its vicinity, 
and that to it is to be assigned, the difference found 
to exist between the temperature of coasts and that 
of the interior of extensive continents ; which latter 
possess a far greater range of heat and cold than 
islands, although the mean temperature be the 
same in both, and although similarly situated with 
regard to latitude. 

* ," Quae autem insulae continenti sunt vicinae, eae rigi- 
diores habent hyemes, marinae verd, tepidiores, propterea 
qudd nives et glacies in continenti perdurant." 

Hipocrates de AerCy aquis et locis. 

t Aristotelis Meteorologia. 
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Now, to account for this differoice, it appears 
that the impreasioas of heat, which are imparted by 
the fiun^ft rays to the surfaces of the waters, and of 
the earth, are disposed oi very differently ; that 
heat which is received on the surface of the land, 
being slowly admitted, and feeUy communicated to 
the dense earth bdow, loses much of its intensity 
by freely imparting it to the circulating air; while 
on the contrary, such rays of li^t and heat as fall 
on the surface of the ocean, without this sudden check 
to their piogress, penetrate the bosom of the deep to 
a greato* or a less depth, in proportion to its transpa- 
rency. Thus their limits are confined to a few 
fiithoms from the surface, and their influence be- 
comes gradually diffused through this upper stra- 
tum of water. From hence, probably, and from that 
law which ordains that the cooler portions of fluid 
should remain at a depth proportioned to their cool- 
ness, or that of their superior specific gravity, the 
important result follows — that during the winter 
half of the year, the temperature of the surface of 
the sea is greater than the mean temperature 
o{ the air,* tending to produce, by the well 

* This circumstance, doubtless, when the use of the 
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known property which heat possesses^ of equally 
diffusing itself through contiguous bodies, that 
equality in the latter, which can only be expected 
to be experienced, in this variable climate, in 
sheltered situations on the coast ; situations 
which, like detached islands, consequently ex- 
perience comparatively little of that powerful 
change from summer to winter, which is felt on 
wide extended continents. Thus I may retiiark, 
that on the 8th of January last, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 35"^ on the Hastings beach, I 
found it rise to 40° on being introduced into the 
surface-water of the sea; and on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, the coldest day of the present year, when 
it stood, in the same situation, at 28^.5, on im- 
mersion, it rose to 89®. * 

thermometer was unknown, led to the ancient supposition, 
that the sea, during the winter, was actually wanner than 
during the summer : '* Hieme mare calidius esw.^' — Piivt, 
lib. 3. 

* It may not be uninteresting to observe, that althou^ 
the surface of the water is thus influenced by solar heat, the 
temperature of the sea, like that of lakes, diminishes in 
very accurate proportion to their depth ; and in some in- 
stances, their difference of temperature in different situations, 
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There is, however, another very efficient cause 
for the more elevated temperature of the ocean; 
I allude to the action of its currents, and the suc- 
cession of its tides, by constantly mixing and 
combining that surface-water, which has in vari- 
ous latitudes, been differently affected by the solar 
beams. 

Kirwan has given to the sea, between the lati- 
tudes 50^ and 51**, which may be considered that 
of the south coast of England, a monthly mean 
temperature as follows : 



January . 


. 42°. 


. 5 


July . . . . 


630. 


February 


. 44 . 





August. . . 


62 . 


March . . 


. 50 . 





September . 


57 . 


April . . . 


. 52 . 


4 


October . . 


50 . 


May . . . 


. 58 . 


. 


November . 


46 . 


June . . . 


. 61 . 





December . 


44 . 



is calculated to excite our astonishment. Thus, when the sur- 
face of the Lago Maggiore was nearly as high as 78o, the bot- 
tom, at 360 feet, was only 44P. This is about 3 degrees warmer 
than the water, at similar depths, in our own lakes ; whose 
depth and temperature prevent their ever being frozen over. 
In the sea also, in latitude 69^, when a thermometer, on the 
surface, indicated 59i^, at 4040 feet below the surface it 
stood at 320. 
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I am however induced to .think, that this calcu- 
lation for thfe winter months is rather too high; 
yet if we deduct 3 or 4 degrees for each month, 
still, the powerful influence which so vast a sur- 
face must exert in equalizing the temperature of 
a superincumbent atmosphere, will be necessarily 
admitted ; and this higher temperature of the sea, I 
may again remark, becomes therefore one demon- 
strable cause of the mildness of a coast climate, 
and one which could not be expected to operate 
equally far in the interior of the country. 

The effects of this cause in moderating the 
temperature of situations differently exposed to 
it, are therefore well exemplified by comparison ; 
thus the temperature of Dublin compared with 
that of Warsaw — the one immediately influenced 
by that of the sea, the other probably very little af- 
fected by it, though both are nearly in the same pa- 
rallel of latitude, is as given in the subjoined note. * 

North Mean Temp. Do. of Mean Extreme 

Lat. of coldest warmest annaal range of 

Month. Month. Temp. the Mean. 

* Dublin 530 .21 37° . 6 6O0 . 3 48o . 4 SS® .7 
Warsaw 52 .14 27 . 1 70 . 3 48 . 6 43 .2 

Petersburgh again, in lat. 59° . 56^ from ils situation, is 
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Although, from the greater transparency and 
more subtle nature of the air which circulates 
around us, it is not subject to the same laws in 
regard to the influence of the sun's rays upon 
it, as the more dense medium the sea, the air 
receiving its heat by contact ; yet its temperature 
is equalized, like that of the ocean, by its stiU 
more active currents or winds, and the conse^ 

necessarily but little influenced by the ocean, and we con- 
sequently find the range of the thermometer as follows : 

Mean of Warmest Mean annaal Extreme range 

coldest Month. do. Temp. of the Mean. 

8o. 6 650. 7 380. 8 570. 1 

But Pekin, which is situated in latitude 39 . 54, or 20 degrees 
south of Petersburgh, probably firom the important influence 
of the extensive Asiatic regions lying to the north and west, 
and the comparatively trifling equalizing power it derives 
firom the Pacific, suffers a range of temperature still more 
remarkable, as follows : 

Mean Mean Mean Extreme range 

coldest Month, warmest Month, annnal Temp. of the Mean. 

24o. 8 840. 2 540. 9 59«. 4. 

North Cape, on the other hand, although having a latitude of 
71« .0, or 31® . 6 degrees further to the north, from the 
influence of the ocean, by which it is almost surrounded, ex- 
periences a mean temperature, in its coldest month, of only 
2o . 7 less than Pekin, it being 22o .1. 
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quent perpetual agitation it experiences, those 
columns of air which are lights, being displaced 
by others that are heavier. * One great ad- 
vantage, therefore, which all nature derives from 
the prevalence of wind, which is itself produced 
by inequality in the temperature of the air, is 
that of equalizing it ; and it may be easily conceived 
that the mwe constant agitation of the air, as it 
exists on the sea-coast, and especially one shielded 
firom the more piercing winds, is one of the most 
important causes of its superior salubrity. During 
the winter months, we are moreover especially 
visited by a southerly or south-west wind ; as a 
more northerly frequently prevails during the sum- 

* Yet when air is confined and stationary, as nvithin 
wells, or the shafts of mines, it partakes of the temperature 
of the surrounding soil, and the superincumbent atmosphere. 
During summer, it is therefore warmest at the surface ; but 
in very severe weather, on the contrary, the upper stratum 
being reduced far below that of the earth, it sinks to the bot- 
tom, often carrying down, with its superior cold, such quan- 
tities of snow, that the bottoms of some mines and caverns 
are perpetually covered with it ; as in the case of the celebra- 
ted silver mine of Itonsberg in Norway, an open cavern 300 

« 

feet in depth, and 30 in width. 
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mer, tending in the most admirable manner to 
modify the degrees of heat and cold, and thus 
diminish the extreme impressions of each. 

Another important mode by which the tempe- 
rature of all situations is more or less influenced, 
is derived from the earth, which, during the sum- 
mer months, even when clouds prevail, is generally 
two or three degrees warmer than the air, ,but 
many more when it receives the solar beams ; for 
this superfluous heat is chiefly absorbed by the air, 
and with a degree of rapidity proportionate to 
the velocity with which it sweeps over the warmed 
surface. But the surface of the earth varies ma- 
terially in its capacity for absorbing and retaining 
the solar heat, no less by its peculiar composition 
and chemical qualities, than its inclination, or an- 
gle at which it receives the sutfs rays ; whence its 
equalizing power on the temperature of the air 
is materially influenced. * It is therefore suffi- 

* It is very rare for frost to^ penetrate its surface a foot 
in depth, except it be a peculiarly rocky soil, on which it 
exerts a deeper influence ; yet by the experiments of Saus- 
sure, it has been ascertained, that a thermometer, at thirty- 
one feet deep in the ground, was more than two degrees 
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ciently obvious, that coasts inclined to the south, 
which receive and absorb all the genial heat of 
summer, and that which the more feeble rays of a 
wintry sun can bestow, have their temperature 
affected by these causes. 

The increased temperature of our southern and 
western coasts, has also been thought to be in- 
fluenced by the agency of the stream of warm vater 
which flows towards Europe, from the gulf of 
Mexico, occasioned by a material diflerence be- 
tween the level of the gulf, and that of the 
Atlantic Ocean. An accumulation of heat from 
this source, was particularly observed quite across 
the Atlantic, as far as the European shores, by Dr. 
Franklin, in his passage from the United States 

higher in winter than in summer, which accession of tem- 
perature the ground had still preserved from the influence 
of the preceding siunmer heat. But the temperature of the 
earth at forty or fifty feet, where it is not liable to be thus 
influenced, is nearly the same at all seasons, and continues 
steadily to preserve it at any depth we may proceed below. 
On the contrary, its variation in temperature above, depends 
on the changes the atmosphere experiences, its heat in- 
creasing, as we descend during the severity of the winter 
months, and diminishing, during the heat of summer. 
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from the bay of Biscay, which is thought to be 
dependent on a similar penning up of its waters, 
and is stated to flow generally north-west by west. 
As such then appear to be some of the principal 
causes of the peculiarity of our coast temperature, 
I shall now more particularly notice the vicinity of 
Hastings. 

HASTINGS COAST. 

There is no part of our southern coast whose 
name has been rendered more familiar to us than 
this — ^from its immediate connexion with the Nor- 
man conquest, one of the most eventful periods of 
our history ; but as there are many other circum- 
stances relating to its peculiar locality, no less 
worthy of public attention, I shall mention some 
of those natiural advantages it possesses, which are 
so obviously calculated to exert an influence benefi- 
cial to health; and which, in connexion with 
others, arising from its proximity to the Metropo- 
lis, Brighton, Tonbridge.- Wells, and Dover, have 
justly obtained for it so high a curative reputa- 
tion. The town is bounded on the north and east 
by some of the most elevated land in the county of 
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to France, in November 1776. He published a 
chart of this remarkable current, whose waters 
were found to be from six to eleven degrees warmer 
than the ocean through which thej flowed, their 
superior temperature being derived from that of 
the climate of the Mexican gulf, whither the 
waters are driven and pent up by the trade winds, 
which force them westwardly, until they become 
actually more elevated, by several yards, than the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. A similar extension 
of this stream has since been noticed by Major Ren- 
nell. But although rather dependent on fortuitous 
circumstances, than causes constantly operating 
with equal power, (as has been shown by him and 
Captain Sabine,) there is, nevertheless, I think, 
quite sufficient evidence for according with the 
idea of Professor Playfair, that the elevations in 
temperature which are not unfrequently experi- 
enced by us during the prevalence of south-west 
winds, may p«tly arise from the presence of air 
heated by passing over these currents. 

It is also very probable, that an additional ele- 
vation of temperature on our coasts, may more 
frequently be influenced by the current issuing 
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from tlie bay of Biscay, which is thought to be 
dependent on a similar penning up of its waters, 
and is stated to flow generally north-west by west. 
As such then appear to be some of the principal 
causes of the peculiarity of our coast temperature, 
I ^all now more particularly notice the vicinity of 
Hastings. 

HASTINGS COAST. 

There is no part of our southern coast whose 
name has been rendered more familiar to us than 
this — ^from its immediate connexion with the Nor- 
man conquest, one of the most eventful periods of 
our history ; but as there are many other circum- 
stances relating to its peculiar locality, no less 
worthy of public attention, I shall mention some 
of those natiural advantages it possesses, which are 
so obviously calculated to exert an influence benefi- 
cial to health; and which, in connexicm with 
others, arising from its proximity to the Metropo- 
lis, Brighton, Tonbridge-Wells, and Dover, have 
justly obtained for it so high a curative reputa- 
tion. The town is bounded on the north and.east 
by some of the most elevated land in the county of 
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Sussex, and prolmbly the most so on the southern 
coast of England ; the hill of Fairlight, which is 
about a mile and a half distant, being 541 feet in 
height. On the west it is screened by a continuous 
line of hill, rising to an elevation of from 200 to 
300 feet ; and on the south, the British Channel 
presents a wide and extensive bay, stretching from 
Dungeness on tlie east, to Beachy-head on the west. 
This coast abounds in undulating elevations, which, 
for some niijes in extent, are Ixirdered by perpen- 
dicular rocky cliffs, intersected by those numerous 
valleys which characterize the southern shores; 
and which, connected with modem theories of the 
deluge, have been termed valleys of denudation ; 
being supposed to have been formed by the reflux 
of the waters at that period. These rocks are 
capable of affording much interest to the geolo- 
gist, by their marked character, and relation to 
their neighbouring deposits. Their peculiarities 
are very interestingly exhibited along the shore, 
as they boldly and precipitately rise, in some situtu 
tions, to the height of 300 feet ; while their bases, 
washed by each returning tide, form a beach con- 
sisting of pebbles and of sand, interspersed with 



ith 
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massive fragments which have been detached from 
above. It is from this formation that the chaly- 
beate springs of Tonbridge take their origin ; and 
although such springs have too long been disre- 
gardedin the vicinity of Hastings, there are many 
possessing considerable impregnations of iron, 
wMch might be rendered of great utility; so 
many affections existing, in which the combined 
action of native chalybeates, with coast advan- 
tages, seem likely to justify our most sanguine 
expectations^ as in another place I shall endea- 
vour to show. 

The rocks I have just mentioned, consist of a 
fine pulverulent sandstone, containing in their 
lower strata, a large quantity of iron, whence it is 
commonly denominated iron-sand; and although 
found in some situations in .the interior of the 
kingdom, is, I believe, peculiar to this part of 
the southern coast. But the geological character 
of the Hastings coast is otherwise remarkable ; as 
the above formation is partially begirt, in the 
form of a horse-shoe, by a zone of weald clay, of 
several miles in breadth. This is rendered appa- 
rent on the eastern side of Hastings, at about 

c 
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seven miles distance along the beach, from whence 
it proceeds to the north-west, as far as Horsham, 
including within its houndank* Tonbridge Wells; 
then returning, it appears again upon the coast, 
at five miles to the west of the town, and may be 
traced almost around Bologne and its vicinity, on 
the opposite coast of France. 

Now, by the union of these two substances, the 
weald-clay and the iron-sand, with beds of other 
clay, which occasionally intervene, as we may per- 
ceive, on the higher lands, as about Fairlight, 
a rich and loamy soil is produced, abounding 
throughout this district, and adding greatly to the 
healthful nature of the climate, by the facility with 
which any superabundant moisture is removed 
from its surface. The lands in the vicinity of 
Hastings being characterised by a degree of dry- 
ness, which materially favours its salubrity; for, 
as it is well known, the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere is in all situations materially increased by 
that of the land; and where the latter prevails, it 
18 opposed to the advantages attending a coast 
residence in many cases of indisposition. * 

* That the state of the air is more affected than is gene- 
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Great depth of alluvial surface, by exposing to 
the thirsty air its abundant moisture, is alone a 
sufficient cause for a more constant and cc^ious 
evaporation than can take place on the coast of 
Sussex generally; many parts of which are not 
more remarkable for the absorbant qualities, than 
the superficial nature of their soil. 

Of all the benefits, however, which the Hastings 
coast offers to the invalid, there is none more obvi- 
ous than the choice of situation it affords , adapting 
it either for summer or winter residence ; many of 
its habitations being placed at an elevation of two 

rally supposed, by the properties of the superficial strata of 
the earth, appears from some circumstances which have 
lately been mentioned in a paper by Mr. Mackinnon, read 
before the Royal Society. This gentleman, residing near 
Southampton, being struck with the difference in the air, 
over the great bed of chalk which runs through a con- 
siderable part of Hampshire, from that over other strata, 
subjected the air in each situation to hygrometrical experi- 
ment, when a greater degree of dryness was indicated over 
chalk than over clay, or other alluvial soils ; chalk rapidly 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, and becoming 
soon damp by exposure to the air; whence grass-turf grow- 
ing over it looks green in hot weather. 

c2 
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or three hundred feet above the level of the sea ; 
consequently, as the tem]3erature of all places is so 
materially diminished in proportion to their ele- 
vation, that in this country, one of 270 feet is 
allowed to be equal in the difference of its tem- 
perature to an entire degree of latitude ; * and 
as these more elevated parts of the town of Hast- 
ings are moreover visited, during the summer 
months, by the then prevailing breezes, descend- 
ing from the surrounding altitudes, these higher 
parts of the town necessarily receive from them 
a very diminished temperature, at those periods 
when coolness is most grateful. While on the 

♦ Playfair's Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 

The further influence of elevation on the temperature, can- 
not be better exemplified than by the mean temperature of 
the following situations, lying between 46<* and 47<* of north 
latitude, in all of which it has been accurately determined. 

Mean Annual Temp. 
Level of the Sea 53o. 60 

Creneva sitoated 1177 feet high 49 • 64 

Tegernsie do. 2440 42 . 44 

Peissenberg do. 3264 41 . 00 

Chamonni do. 3372 39 . 20 

Hospice de St. Gothard 6809 30 . 38 

Col de 66aiit — do. 11278 21 . 20 
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other hand, the numerous habitations which are 
placed on the immediate beach, below the cliffs, 
being most effectually sheltered, at all seasons, 
from the more piercing winds, are no less suitably 
adapted for a winter residence. From hence it 
follows, that a proper degree of caution should be 
exercised on the part of invalids, lest by an in- 
judicious choice, between situations so remote from 
each other in character, a summer or winter resi- 
dence here, may lose some of its more important 
advantages. 

The most pernicious of all our winds, are the 
easterly and the north easterly; the latter of which 
in this variable climate, is the only one which 
can be considered periodical, as it visits us with 
great regularity, during a greater or less portion 
of the months of April and May, which from this 
cause are usually trying months to delicate con- 
stitutions. * 

* The periodical regularity of this wind, is thought to 
depend, like all others, on partial changes in temperature, or 
the irregular distribution of heat; in this case induced by 
the difference which takes place, between the period at which 
the snowy mantle of the earth is removed in this country. 
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The baneful influence of north, north-east, and 
east winds, in many of the most distressing dis- 
eases, has been observed and insisted on by the 
most ancient writers on medicine. They are pro- 
bably rendered more injurious than others, in con- 
sequence of their greater dryness, by which they 
too quickly absorb, or vaporize the secretions of 
the exhalents, thus rapidly depriving the body 
of its heat ; and this circumstance moreover did 
not escape the observation of Hippocrates, for he 
observes, that land winds are the dryest, being 
rendered so by the sun and earth, and that such 

and in the higher regions of Sweden and Norway, from 
whence these winds visit us. For the surfaces of these 
countries, remaining clad with snow and ice till the middle 
of May, still retain an atmosphere not raised above the 
fireezing temperature ; while that of England, on the con- 
trary, has acquired an accession of 24 or 25 degrees of heat. 
So material a difference, therefore, may occasion that cur- 
rent of cold air in this direction, to restore the equilibrium 
in specific gravity ; and on the same principle, the current 
would be, as it is found to be, less powerful during the night 
than the day, because then the difference in temperature is 
greatest. 
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winds consequently attract the moisture of animals, 
and are therefore injurious to them. * 

Now, as unfortunately in no country in Europe 
are the pernicious eflFects of these winds more fre- 
quently experienced than in our own, it becomes of 
the utmost importance to observe, that such is the 
peculiar position of Hastings, that a considerable 
portion of it is most securely sheltered, by its 
natural bulwarks, from the searching and penetrat- 
ing agency of these hostile winds. The more genial 
winds, on the contrary, which can alone visit these 
sheltered situations, are those which blow from 
the south, west, and south-west. During the 
winter season they often prevail many days or 
even weeks together, sometimes very powerfully, 
and usually waft to our shores a very sensible in- 
crease of temperature. 

And it would be an injustice to Hastings, to 
omit also to notice, its very superior suitableness 

* " Qui autem venti ^ terra obveniunt, eos ciXm a 
sole et terra resiccentur, sicciores esse necesse est. Nam 
cum non habeant unde alimentum trahant, a viventibus 
humorem exugunt, sataque et animantia omnia laedunt." — 

Hippocrat. De Acre aquis et locis. 
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for the employment of exercise in the open air, 
on the part of invalids, during those months which 
are usually the most cold and severe. This arises 
from the peculiar situation of the parade, which 
is screened from the before-mentioned winds, and 
the existence of a carriage-road, in a more espe- 
cial manner adapted for this purpose, than any 
other with which I am acquainted on the south 
coast This road is situated on the west side of 
the town, and is scarcely less sheltered than the 
town itself, beneath the surfaces of the cliffs ex- 
tending along the coast, which during the whole 
day reflect every feeble ray of the sun. To 
this advantage I am convinced that the atten- 
tion of invalids cannot be too particularly di- 
rected, as there are so few chronic states of dis- 
ease, in which the regular employment of exer- 
cise is not of the highest importance, while there 
are so few situations in which it can be had re- 
course to, at almost any period of the year, under 
circumstances so favourable. 

It will also, I think, be generally admitted, 
that few coasts are recommended by so much 
natural beauty as that of Hastings, as in this 
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respect it possesses an acknowledged superiority 
over any other within a much greater distance 
from the metropolis, and is indeed almost the 
only situation in its vicinity, frequented by in- 
valids, that combines great beauty of inland 
scenery, with that peculiar to an extensive and 
highly varied line of coast; which circumstance, 
in connexion with its extensive distribution of 
those sources of interest calculated to excite pleas- 
ing and cheerfid impressions, is of so much im- 
portance to the acquirement of health. In this 
point of view, however, the Hastings coast is 
generally appreciated ; its surrounding neighbour- 
hood, consisting chiefly of fine pasture, inter- 
spersed with much woodland scenery, and afford- 
ing on its numerous accessible elevations, the most 
extensive and interesting landscapes. These are 
at the same time intersected by fertile dells and 
romantic rocky vallies, whose shelter and pecu- 
liarity of situation afford, by the many rare 
species of plants they contain, a rich harvest to 
those who are interested in the vegetable produc- 
tions of our island. 

It may be desirable for such, who residing at 
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a distance, may be unacquainted with the town of 
Hastings, to add, that it affords every accommo- 
dation and comfort to invalids, arising from 
the convenience and extent of its buildings, the 
facilities which are afforded for horse exercise 
and other recreations, its several bathing estab- 
lishments, adapted to every variety of application, 
and the varied and excellent supply of its markets, 
among which, like that of some other towns on 
our southern shores, the abundance of fish from 
our own, and game from the French coast, is often 
a material advantage in a curative point of view. 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit to the 
invalid some of those causes, which appear to me 
to tend, reasonably and obviously, to render this 
part of our coast one of the most eligible situa- 
tions we possess for the improvement of health, 
I shall subjoin, for the satisfaction of those who 
may feel an interest in comparing its tempera- 
ture with that of other situations, the result of 
a thermometrical register for the four most severe 
months of the last and present year. 

From this register, for part of which I am much 
indebted to the observations of several friends, it 
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will be seen, that the coldest month we have ex- 
perienced was February, which notwithstanding, 
I find, gives us a mean temperature of about 44^ 
a striking example of the mildness of the late win- 
ter. A register of the same month in the year 1826, 
taken at Hastings, gives as the mean 43^ . 5 ; 
but even this is perhaps rather higher than the 
coldest month generally. Baron Humboldt makes 
the mean of the coldest month in Edinburgh 
380. g. Paris 35^. 1 ; and Rome 42<^. 1. If there- 
fore either of the former could be considered as a 
fair average, our winter mean temperature on the 
southern coast would prove higher than even 
that of Rome. 

T€nq)erattire at Hastings during November y December, 
January, and February, 1827 and 1828. 
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Ten^xrature at Hastingty during November^ December, 
January, and February, 1827 and 1828. 

18*27. at A.M. 1817, at A. M. 2 p.m. 9 p.m. wind. 

Dec. 12 — 48« Dec » — 51* — 5*» — 5*? 8W. 

13—44 23 — 48 — 49— 40S. 

14—48 24 — 52 — 53 — 46 S. 

15—50 25 — 46 —51—48 NW. 

16 — 48 26 — 52 — 53 — 52 W. 

17 — 42 27 — 47 —51 — 49 NW. 

18 — 50 28 — 44 —50 — 41 E. 

19 — 52 29 — 41 —39 — 34 N. 

20 — 48 30 — 42 —44 — 46 SE. 

21 — 49 31 — 46 —48 — 51 S. 

1828. 9 a.m. 2 P.m. 9 P.M. WIND. WSATHBB. 

Jan. 1 — 470— 49«»— 48®— S W Rain and strong breeses. 

2 — 48 — 47 — 49 — SW Fine, breesei moderate, rain 

in the evening. 
3—48 — 49 — 44 — W.&WNW. Very fine, breezes moderate. 
4—43—43—46— WSW Fine, breeses moderate, slight 

showers. 

5 — 41 — 42 — 40 — N Fine, breeses moderate, slight 

showers. 

6 — 36 — 38 — 40 — N£ Kne, cloudy atinterrals. 

7 — 36 — 38 — 38 — ESE. Do. do. 

8 — 38 — 88 — 35 — E Hazy, breezes mod. fine. 

—34 — 33 — 34 — ENE. Cloudy, breezes moderate. 

•10—38—33-30- ENE. Windy and Snow. 

11 — 38 — 44 — 44 — ENE. Breezes moderate, rain* 

12 — 48 — 50 — 48 — ESE Hazy, calm. 

13 — 50 — 52 — 48 — SW Strong breezes, cloudy, fine 

intervals. 

14 — 48 — 50 — 46 — SW Breezes moderate, cloudy. 

15 — 41 — '41 — 40 — N Do. do. foggy* 

16 _ 39 -- 44 _ 47 — NNE. Do. do. fine, cloudy 

at intervals. 

17 — 49 — 49 — 49 — ESE. Breezes moderate, rain. 

I8__ 50 — 53 — 51 — SSW Do. do. do. 

19 — 56 — 52 — 48 — S W Strong breezes, fine. 

20 — 50 — 53 — 52 — S W Breezes moderate, fine. 

21 — 49 _ 55 _ 5(j — S W Do. do. do. 

22 — 50 — 52 — 92 — SW. Do. do. do* 

23 — 48 — 52 — 47 — SW Dot do* do. 
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Ten^rature at Hastingt, during Novembery December, 
January, and February, 1827 and 1828. 

1828. A.M. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. WIND. WEATBKR. 

Jan. 34 — 40^— 52°— 40°— WSW Strong winds, fine. 

25—46— 50 — 51 — WSW Do. do. do. 

26 — 50 — 52 — 47 — W Breezes moderate, fine. 

2r — 45 — 49 — 49 — W Haey rain. 

28 — 43— 48— 46— N Hazy fine. 

29 — 47 — 46 — 44.5— SW Breezes mod. fine. 

30 — 45 — 49 — 44 — SE. breezes mod. fine, showers. 

31 — 48 — 49 — 48 — S Do. do. do. do. 

Feb. 1 — 50 — 50 — 49 — S Breezes mod. rain. 

2 — SI — 50 — 51.5— W. Do* do. do. 

3 _ 45 -- 4S _ 50 — NW Do. do. fine. 

4 — 48 — 50 — 50 — SW Do. do. rain. 

5 — 50 — 52 — 49 — SW Do. do. do. 

— 50 — 54 — 50 — SW. Do. do. do. 

7 — 50 — 52 — 46 — Variable . . . Calm, mach fog. 

8 — 46 — 48 — 46 — W& N Breezes moderate, cloady. 

— 44 — 46 — 44 — N Do. do. do. 

10 — 39 — 35 — 36 — N Do. do. do. 

• II _ 84 _ 34 _ 31.5_ NB. Do. do. snow. 

12 — 31 — 32 — 28.5— N Do. do. fine. 

13 — 30.5— 32 — 32 — N.. Do. do. do. 

14 — 35 — 36—34 — ESE Breezes strong, fine. 

15 — 36 — 40 — 43 — W. Breezes moderate, cloady. 

16 — 35 — 38 — 40 — N Do.. do. fine. 

17 — 40 — 41 — 40 — SSE Do. do. do. &ralB. 

18 — 45 — 46 — 43 — S Do. do. do. 

10 -- 44 _ 47 — 40 — SSE Do. do. do. 

20 — 45 — 48 — 46 — N Do. do. ^ do. & rain. 

21 — 45 — 47 — 48 — W Do. do. do. 

93 _- 44 — 45US^ 44 — S Do. do. do. 

23 — 42 — 41 — 40 — S Rain. 

34 _ 44 _ 46 -- 45 — SW Rain and fine. 

25 — 49JS— 51 — 48 — S Hazy gentle rains. 

26 — 50 — 50 — 49 — S Fog and rain. 

27 — 53 — 54 — 51 — SW Fine and fog. 

28 — 50 — 53 — 50 — N W Fine. 

29 — 52 — 50 — 48 — S Fine and rain. 

* These two were the only two occasions in which Snow fell in Hastings dur- 
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I shall now proceed to offer some observations 
on the Air, Sea Water, and the use of the Bath ; 
agents of so much imp>rtancc in the curative 
means a coast situation affords. 



ON THE AIR. 

Although the individual who enjoys robust and 
perfect health, is comparatively little influenced 
by the different states of the air ; and although he 
is enabled to live, as well on the summit of the 
mountain as in the depth of the valley ; beneath 
the pressure of a heavy or light atmosphere, or ex- 
posed to a greatly varjring temperature; yet no 
sooner do certain states of diseases make their ap- 
pearance, than he loses his apparent independence 
of these external circumstances, and discovers one 
situation or temperature to be more congenial 
to his feelings than another, and that his more 
urgent symptoms in the same degree become 
more or less alleviated. 

fug the four months; in neither did it continue to descend daring more than 
six hours, and except on the more elevated situations, had disappeared altoge- 
ther within thirty'Viz hours. 
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This influence of climate, not only on disease 
already existing, but in its production or removal, 
as also in establishing its peculiar type, has been 
particularly noticed at all periods; but by few 
has it been more fully appreciated than by the great 
Hippocrates, who, in his labours on epidemic 
disorders, has left us, amongst other treasures, 
his admirable and persevering example in accu- 
rately tracing its effects; and indeed, the in- 
fluence of atmospheric vicissitudes on the consti- 
tution, is one of the most important subjects of 
enquiry connected with the duties of the physician, 
from the great power which they exercise on the 
functions of animal life. From the wide field of 
enquiry, however, such considerations would em- 
brace, it will be readily perceived, that in the 
observations which follow, nothing further is 
attempted, or intended, than a consideration of 
some of the more obvious eff*ects of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The primary influence of the air which sur- 
rounds us, on the body, may be considered as 
resulting from a twofold operation : its action on 
the lungs, and that on the surface of the skin. 
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and it is through the medium of each of these 
operations that its beneficial, or injurious pro- 
perties, are imparted to the constitution. 

These effects, however, become importantly mo- 
dified by the constitutional peculiarities and habits 
of every individual, and by none of the latter 
more especially, than the accustomed degree of 
exposure to them, to which each has been sub- 
jected; and thus, although one kind of atmo- 
sphere may be salutary and healthful to him who 
has been brought up under its constant influence, 
the same to another may be no less injurious. In 
like manner also do the nature and qualities of the 
air, establish peculiarities of constitution, which, 
under disease, actually demand remedies, if not 
opposed to each other, still very, importantly 
varied; a circumstance also not unnoticed by 
the ancients, for Asclepiades says, that the people 
of the Hellespont, who were subject to the winds 
of Asia, bore the effects of bleeding much better 
than those of Athens and Rome, whose climate 
was warmer and moister. * The constitution 

* "Apud Athenas, atque urbem Romam, phlebotomia 
vexatos vel pejus acceptos esse pleuriticos, in Pario vero atque 
Hellesponto resumptos ac relevatos." — Callus Aurelianus. 
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difference between persons residing in the town, 
and in the country, is every where remarkable 
and obvious, but more especially so when la- 
bouring utider similar disorders. The effects of 
the atmosphere also exhibit themselves in a 
striking manner in the change of season, not 
only in the removal, but also in the production 
ci diseases.* 

The same is not less observable, as I have 
already noticed, under the prevalence of certain 
winds; all which circumstances are highly inte- 
resting and important in a curative point of 
view; as a careful observance of them, and the 
efibrts which they exert, either in the cure or 
the support of disease, requires, as the judicious 
Hoffman has remarked, to be taken prc^r advan* 
tage of in its treatment 

On a due consideration of the effects of air on 
the constitution of invalids, it will, I think, be 
admitted, that such as is least liable to variation, 
and which unites a suitable degree of warmth, with 
a certain degree of moisture, which are the usual 

* Qualia tempora tales morborum constitutiones.— 

Hipp, lib de humorihus, 
D 
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properUes of a sea atnK>sphere, is, in the generality 
of our afflictions, as conducive to improvement and 
health, as any to which we are exposed. 

I shall, however, now bri^y endeavour to 
point out, what are the most obvious effects on 
the system of the different atmospheric changes 
to which we are most liable. 

A cold and dry atmosphere, provided it be 
not very severe, to a person who enjoys good 
health, and who can take due advantage of bodily 
exercise, is one of the most conducive to the 
support of the former; as, by the motion in 
which he is under such an atmosphere dis- 
posed to engage, the circulation is excited, and 
with it the action of the exhalent vessels on the 
surface ; consequently the discharge of insensible 
perspiration is thus maintained, which by the dimi- 
nished moistiu^ of such an air, is as freely absorbed 
and carried off. Such a state ci[ the air is, there- 
fore, usually den(»ninated strengthening, and brac- 
ing; and it certainly induces in us a greater 
degree of activity. The effect of such an atmo- 
sphere, as this, we may observe in the inha- 
bitants of mountainous countries, and it is these 
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effects, which induce p^sons, who are not by 
indisposition rendered too susceptible to atmos- 
pheric impressions, to place the north wind 
amongst the most healthy; and which induced 
Celsus to obyerve of it : ^^ totum ccnrpus spissat et 
molnlius atque expeditius, reddit^ The above, 
also, are the properties which impart to a ckar 
and calm frost so generally lieathful an influence. 

The diseases to which this cold and dry state of 
the atmos^ere chiefly predisposes, are inflammatory 
affections ; and it is more especially productive of 
rheumatism, coughs, catairhal fevers, and inflamf* 
matory disorders of the lungs and chest ; all whidh 
are therefore more frequently met with in high 
elevations than in the valleys. In such diseases, 
therefaref this kind of atmosphere becomes conse- 
quently pernicious, not only by the cold con- 
stricting the substance, and superficial vessels of 
the b(^y, but by the irritation produced by its 
immedi&te contact with the vessels of the lungs ; 
and, by the same operation, its power of quickening 
the circulation through tliem ; for the respective 
velocities of any fluid are inversdy as the capacities 
of the canals through which it is propelled. 

D 2 
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There is, however, another cause, which usually 
renders such a state of the atmosphere injurious to 
persons much debilitated by disease; for as their 
afflicdons incapacitate them from taking a suffici^il 
degree of bodily exercise, the constricting force of 
the external cold, becomes superior to the enfeebled 
power of the circulation; and that of the exhalents 
on the surface, and the active functions of the. 
latter, which are so conducive to health, become 
checked by the torpor thus induced, whence 
the whole frame necessarily sympathizes in the 
derangement. A cold, dry, and rapidly circu- 
lating atmosphere, is however far more injuri- 
ous; from the greater rapidity with which it 
carries off heat from the surface of the body, 
not only by the contact of its cold particles, 
but also by the more quick evaporation it oc- 
casions; the effects it produces on the consti- 
tution, being analogous to those resulting from 
a calm atmosphere a great many de^*ees colder. 
Thus in this kingdom, when wind prevails during 
a frost, the thermometer seldcmi falls below ^7^ or 
28% but under a calm frost it not unfrequently de- 
iscends to 8" ; yet the impressions of the former are 
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often more severely felt than the latter. This cir- 
cumstance was very interestingly shown in Captain 
Parry^s voyages, for the seamen could bear a 
temperature of 80® or 40** below zero with impu- 
nity, while the air was at rest, but with a power- 
ful wind, the cold of several degress above zero was 
insupportable. Such then are the eifects of our 
east, and north-east winds, and it is thus that 
during their prevalence, in the spring, infiammtu 
tory affections of the chest and throat most pre- 
vail ; affections, which from their frequent occur- 
rence under a cold and dry atmosphere, were 
formerly eroneously attributed to a want of suffi- 
cient inhalation of humidity. 

An atmosphere, however, which is very cold, 
and moist, is far more generally prejudicial to 
invalids than the former ; for such a state of the 
air,, so far from imparting appreciable advantages, 
is constantly succeeded by a great variety of dis- 
ease. I have already observed, that the prejudi- 
cial influence of a cold and dry atmosphere on a 
debilitated system, although arising, in some de- 
gree, from the absolute abstraction of heat by 
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contact, is chiefly communicated through the me- 
dium of its exhalent arteries, which by the torpor 
they undergo, lose much of their energy, and con- 
sequently suffer a material diminution in the quan- 
tity of their secretion. 

When, however, cold is united with great hu- 
midity, a double cause operates in the produc- 
tion of this same result; for as the atmosphere 
can only sustain a certain portion of moisture 
in solution, or mechanical union, the slowness 
of its absorption of humidity is necessarily in 
proportion to the quantity it has already ac- 
quired. A diminished, or suppressed action, 
therefore, of the exhalent vessels of the skin, be- 
comes here a still more certain result-than in the 
former case, and more especially where bodily 
exercise cannot be enjoyed. 

Another circumstance which tends to render 
a cold damp atmosphere more prejudicial than 
a cold dry one, and more especially, than cme 
that is calm, arises from its more perfect power 
of conducting away heat, which Count Rumford, 
by numerous experiments has shown to be the 
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case ; consequently, although the thermometer in- 
dicates the temperature to be the same, still its 
effects on the constitution are widely different ; and 
debilitated persons feel more chilled by such an 
atmosphere, at a temperature of S5% or 36°, than 
when the thermometer is down at 31° or 32°, and 
when the frost has locked up all the humid ex- 
halations of the soil. 

Such an atmosphere then, even on those who 
are naturally healthy, if it long prevail, can 
scarcely fail to be productive of more or less de- 
rangement of the bodily functions; which derange- 
ment is generally evinced by depression of spirits, 
indisposition to exertion, and most commonly^ a 
sympathetic torpor and inactivity in the digestive 
function in its general sense ; with vitiated or im- 
paired secretions of the liver, and other glands. 
It is chiefly in this way, that a cold atmosphere, 
saturated with humidity, is so productive of indis- 
position amongst those, of a delicate constitution, 
who are the residents of marshy districts. 

I have before observed that such an atmosphere 
as combines moderate warmth, with a slight degree 
of moisture, is in the generality of diseases, perhaps 
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more conducive to improvement than any other; yet^ 
there is not probably a more baneful combination 
than when great heat and moisture are conjoined, 
and more especially, when tlie 2ur is at rest. This 
is too fully exemplified to us by its pernicious 
eflTects in tropical countries; where the air, in 
low and nuu^hy districts, when confined and ren- 
dered stationary' by woods, and consequently 
united with the unhealthful influence of perpetual 
vegetable decomposition, is productive of the most 
serious consequences to all who are exposed to 
its influence. 

The eff*ects of an atmosphere thus surdiarged 
w)(h heat and vapour, on the constitution of man, 
is to relax the solids, to rarefy the fluids, and to 
increase the secretions on the surface ; which how- 
ever, from the already saturated state of the air, 
is not readily removed; to lessen the powers of the 
circulation, and to diminish the energies of the 
body, giving rise, by their combination, to the 
various awful epidemic diseases, to which fortu- 
nately, we are little exposed in this island. 

Yet, that a certain degree of moisture is neces* 
sary to constitute a healthy and restorative atmoi^. 
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phere, is evident, from a consideration of the de- 
leterious effects of one without it, for air, destitute 
of moisture, * cannot be breathed with ease or im- 
punity, whether it be warm or cold; when any 
degree of irritability exists within the lungs, such 
an air generally becomes insupportable, and when 
united with much heat, is to all, productive of 
great oppression and uneasiness, as is experienced 
by those whose occupations expose them to its 
influence ; while, on the contrary, if humidity be 
added to it, such impressions are speedily removed. 
It is therefore a common practice among such as 
are exposed to air greatly heated, by means of 
stoves, to have recourse to steaming the apart- 
ments. 

The painful influence of a very dry heated air, 
is also feelingly narrated by those who have sub- 
jected themselves to it, in travelling over extensive 
sandy plains, beneath the scorching rays of a verti- 
cal sun. When such is the case, and the air is sud- 
denly put into motion, it frequently proves, fipom 

* I mean of course comparatively^ as all air contains 
moisture to a greater or less extent, which can only be re- 
moved* from it by chemical agency. 
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an inability to respire it, no less suddenly destruc- 
tive to animal life ; as often happens in the deserts 
of Arabia, and on the coast of Coromandel, where, 
we are informed, the smaller animals and birds be- 
take themselves to the houses for security. 

The operation also, on the surface of the body, 
of a dry hot air, is no less deleterious ; and es- 
pecially to weakly constitutions, as it powerfully 
excites an increased action in the exhalent vessels, 
and too speedily carries off their exhalations, by its 
thirsty and absorbent nature; thereby incapacitating 
such individuals from partaking of that exercise 
which is so necessary to a state of health ; such an 
atmosphere therefore, can only be borne without 
injury, by Arabs, Negroes, and others, who have 
been bom and brought up under its influence, and 
whose peculiar secretions are wonderfully adapted 
to resist its impressions. 

From such considerations then, may be I think 
deduced, the superior advantages which are afforded 
in many diseases, by a sea atmosphere, little subject 
to these extremes, advantages arising, not more 
from the absence of the irritation they occasion to 
the lungs, than from its healthful influence on the 
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exhalents of the external surface of the body ; on 
which it tends to constantly keep up a gentle ac- 
tion, while it does not too rapidly deprive them of 
their fluids, or the body of its heat. 

The salutary and invigorating qualities, however, 
of sea air, which have been so long experienced 
and acknowledged, have led to the idea, that other 
causes have an important share in the production 
of its peculiar efiects; and thus they have been 
assigned to a difierence in its chemical composition, 
from that of the land, while other authors, as Dr. 
T. Reid, have been contented to regard it as 
" the most pure and healthful we possess,'^ with- 
out allusion to the causes which impart its salu- 
brity. It is well known, however, that saline 
particles are wafted by it to considerable dis- 
tances, and M. Vogel, of Munich, has shewn in 
a paper, published in the Journal de Pharmacie, 
No. 11, for Nov. 1823, that the sea air of our 
channel, holds in chemical combination, a porticm 
of those muriates over which it is wafted, and a 

less proportion of carbonic acid than that of the 
continent of Europe; it is not improbable there- 
fore, I presume, that this may be the case gene- 
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rally, with an atmosphere in contact with the ocean, 
but whether from the chemical change which it 
thus experiences, it is rendered more salubrious, is 
I think, at present problematical. It is not- 
withstanding, a curious and well ascertained fact, 
that such air as is best adapted to vegetable life, is 
the most pernicious to animals, and vice vers^ 
Vegetation is usually much less luxuriant in the 
vicinity of the sea, than when far removed from it, 
and animal health is certainly more perfect, near 
and upon the sea, as will be hereafter shown, than 
in any other situation. It is therefore, still an 
interesting subject for enquiry, how far the 
greater or less proportion of carbonic acid, 
which is to the one so baneful, and to the 
other so beneficial, or how far the muriates just 
noticed, may exert their influence in these results. 
If, however, we consider the before-mentioned pro- 
perties of sea air, and the comparatively slow de- 
grees by which changes in its temperature, are 
necessarily communicated; these will, I think, 
in a great measure, explain the benefits which are 
usually imparted by it. One quality of vast im- 
portance to its i^ubrity, is doubtless its constant 
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agitation ; by thi$ means it affords to us, at each 
inspiration, a regular supply for our demands, 
pure and uncontaminated by noxious effluvia, for, 
aa Dr. Philip, and others who have attended to 
the subject, have very justly remarked, nothing 
contributes more to the production and support 
of disease, than a want of motion in the atmos- 
phere. The absence of this is evidently one of 
the numerous causes which often render prejudi- 
cial the atmosphere of large and populous towns, 
where, from the accumulation and extent of the 
buildings, its circulation is greatly arrested. On 
the same principle, Huxham says, in reference to 
epidemic diseases, "I have often observed them 
to greatly abate, both in their number and vio- 
lence, after storms, and heavy rains; the conta^ 
gious effluvia and morbid congestions of the at- 
mosphere being in this way dispersed ;^ and again, 
** even tempests themselves very frequently, prove 
salutary, by dissipating the miasmata, stagnant 
air, being no less than stagnant water, liable to 
corruption, unless often put into motion.*" 

B\it the salubrity occasioned by the agitation of 
the air, which is more general, perhaps, on the 
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coast, than in any other situatioD, was noticed with 
great interest in much earlier ages. Augustus 
Csesar was so strongly impressed with its bene6- 
cial influence, that he built and dedicated a tem- 
ple to Cirdus, a wind so powerful^ diat it fre- 
quently blew down the houses of the people. The 
inhabitants of Gaul also, as Seneca informs us, 
*^ gave public thanks to this exceedingly tempes- 
tuous wind, in consequence of its clearing the 
atmosphere, and rendering it healthful.^ 
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SEA WATER. 

When we consider the importance of salt in the 
vast economy of nature, and the favourable and 
healthful influence, which in moderate proportions, 
it exercises on the animal machine, of which it 
forms an important constituent; together with 
the instinctive desire manifested on the part of 
animals to obtain it ; with the innumerable other 
proofs of its varied utility ; we are not astonished 
that water holding so large a proportion in solu- 
tion as that of the ocean, should exert a much 
more active influence in the cure pf diseases, as 
well in its external, as internal application, than 
water in which no such an unpregnation e^sts. 
I cannot therefore avoid considering those argu- 
ments which have been adduced to the contrary, 
not only as opposed to the experience of ages, but 
as being not less unphilosophical, than untenable. 
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Of all the mineral waters which are eiiiployetl 
medicinally in this country, I have no hesitation in 
regarding those of the saline kind as the most 
generally useful. Their saline ingredients consist 
principally of sulphates, muriates and carbonates, 
having soda, magnesia, and lime, for their bases ; 
and a greater or less proportion of free carbonic 
acid gas, and atmospheric air. In some however, 
as those of Gloucestershire, which issue through 
the surface of the blue lias clay of that country, 
an additional impregnation of iron also exists. 

The most widely diffused of all these wa- 
ters, namely, the water of the ocrean, possesses, 
there is reason to believe, an activity in its effects, 
greater than any other, from the larger propor- 
tion of neutral aperient salts which it contains. 

The average quantity of saline matter contained 
in sea water, is computed to be about one part in 
thirty, or rather more than lialf an ounce in the 
pound avoirdupois; although this proportion is 
subject to considerable variation in different si- 
tuations and latitudes ; as is also the nature of its 
contents. 

By the experiments of Bladh, it has been found. 
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that the specific gravity of . sea-water, and the 
quantity of salt contained in it, is greatest near 
the tropics; and that there, its salts amount to 
one part in twenty-four, gradually diminishing 
towards the equator, to one in twenty-five ; from 
about twenty degrees of latitude north and south. 

On the southern coast of England the propor- 
tion of its salts may be considered as one ounce in 
thirty-three, or about three per cent. 

Bouillon, Lagrange, and Vogel, agree that the 
water of the British Channel possesses the follow- 
ing contents in 10,000 parts. 



Muriate of Soda . 


251 


, 


Sulphate of Magnesia 


57 


. 8 


Muriate of Lime 


35 


. 


Sulphate of lAme 


1 


. 5 


Carbonate of Magnesia 


. 2 


. 


Carbonate of Lime 


2 


. 



Lavoisier also analyzed it, but his results dif- 
fer so materially from these, that some error pro- 
bably occurred in the operation. 

From such a combination of saline ingredients, 
sea water constitutes an internal remedy, whose 
judicious employment is well known to be fol- 

E 
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lowed by the most benefirial results in a great 
variety of diseases, some of which will hereafter 
be noticed ; and this circumstance might be in- 
ferred, from the operation of neutral salts on the 
system. 

Among these, the muriate of soda, or com- 
mon salt, is well known by its mild atiniidus, 
when used in moderation as a condiment, to pro- 
mote digestion, gently exciting the action of the 
bowels, and, by slightly increasing the force of the 
circulation, aiding the action of the exhalent and 
absorbent vessels ; while, though contrary to recent 
opinions, some arguments might, perhaps, be still 
adduced for supposing, that it exerts to a certain 
extent on the secretetl fluids, that antiseptic quality, 
which renders it invaluable to mankind in every 
country, in arresting the progress of animal de- 
composition. 

Be this however, as it may, and though the laws 
impressed on living organized matter, are very 
different from those which affect it after death, 
its utility, in the animal fluids, may be with cer- 
tainty inferred, from its abundant presence in 
them 
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The efficacious properties of sea-water, when 
taken internally, are not less obvious, from the 
united observations of the ancients and the modems; 
it being interesting to observe, that the former 
employed it in many of those cases in which it 
is still found to be most benefici^. From its use- 
ful action on the liver, it was considered as an 
antidote for melancholic humours, or black bile. 
It was also recommended in colicky affections, and 
with other medicines, was often used by them as an 
emetic. * 

In most cases, they appear to have been care- 
ful to obtain it at some distance from the land, 
where it is least subject to the impurities which 
arise from decomposing vegetable matter, and the 
powerful action of the tide ; and this latter expe- 
dient, I may observe, is particularly worthy of 
our imitation, as it is well known, that water 

* '< Bibitur quoque, ad purganda corpora, bilemque atram 
reddendum. Quidam et in tenesmis, articulariisqiie morbis 
asservalam. 

'* Aliqui decoctam, onmes ex alto haustam, clysteribus 
quoque marinam infundunt tepefactam. Tormina quoque et 
choleram calkia infusa clysteribus sedet/' — Plin. lib. xxxiv* 

K 2 
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when obtained at a distance from the shore, is 
not only much more pure, but much less un- 
pleasant to the taste, than sucli as is procured 
nearer ; this plan also, by the assistance of our 
fishermen, may at all times be adopted with the 
greatest facility. 

It will be needless to attempt to particularize 
the varied icases in which the greatest benefit 
attends the internal use of sea water, since by 
its powerful tendency to remove that torpor and 
inactivity in the functions of the stomach and di- 
gestive organs, so frequent a concomitant of other 
diseases, it may be so often had recourse to with 
benefit, and thus its internal use may be consi- 
dered to stand high on the list of advantages 
afforded to the invalid by a residence on the 
coast. 
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ON COLD SEA-BATHING. 

As I shall have occasion to consider the more 
particular effects of bathing, in reference to affect 
tions, in which it is especially indicated, I shall 
in this place chiefly advert to its general ten- 
dency. 

If we direct our attention to the accounts con- 
cerning bathing among the ancients, we find them 
to combine much interesting information in refer- 
ence to the habits and customs of the times ; since 
the salubrity arising from the use of water, ap- 
plied generally over the surface of the body, either 
pure, or impregnated with saline ingredients, wa3 
fully appreciated by mankind in the earliest ages 
of the world ; and while its importance has been 
duly regarded by the civilized people of every 
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clime and period, even among the more barbarous 
tribes cl mankind, we find none, with the excep- 
tion peiiiaps <rf the most utterly degraded, who 
are not in the habit of having frequent recourse 
to it* 

* In eastern ciimes especially^ to much importance 
was attached to frequent ablutions of the body, that they 
were enjoined by the great law^ven of antiquity, as an 
essential part of religious exercises ; and we leani, that cm- 
perors and kings, have not only been obedient to their 
injunctions, but have rivalled eadi other in die splen- 
dour of their establishments for the performance of diis duty. 
When die natural advantages of situation were not aflbrded, 
the expenses which were occasionally bestowed on their 
formation, were sudi as are scarcely credible in the present 
day; and for their decorations and embellishments, nothing 
was omitted which the designs of art, or die devices of 
luxury cculd bestow. 

Warm, or rather tepid baths, were also in very general 
use among die more ancient Greeks, who probably derived 
from the Egyptians, their taste for this luxury, in common 
with many others. Their practice of using the warm bath, 
and afterwards anointing the body with fragrant ointments^ 
before their principal meal, is fiilly and interestingly detailed 
in the Odyssey, with the many other observations regarding 
their early customs. 

Among the Greeks also, the state of exhaustion occasimied 
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Among civiKzed nations it is well known, 
moreover, that the bath is anployed mider very 
varied modifications, which produce important dif- 
ferences in its action on the system, and more 
perfectly adapt its application to every variety of 
circimistance. 

by violent exercises in the gymnasia^ was removed by the use 
of the tepid batb^ whence their thermae or tepid baths, were 
dedicated to Hercules. 

When, agsdn^ we regard the comparatively more recent 
estabUshments of this kind among the Romans, we find 
them constructed on a scale of magnificence of which we 
are now scarcely able to form an adequate conception ; thus, 
accord'mg to Vitruvius, and other historians, we learn that 
the baths of the Emperors Dioclesian, and Antoninus Cara^ 
calla, whidi were adeemed with statdy columns of the most 
beautiful marbles, the mutilated remains of whidi still so 
much excite our astonishment, were sufficiently capacious 
to contain many hundreds of persons at the same time. 
Fabricius informs us there were 856 public baths at Rome, 
and some of these large enough to contain 1800 persons. 
From Seneca, again^ we learn, that many of their baths were 
lined with precious stones^ which were probably jaspers and 
agates ; Pliny also states, that some of the baths employed 
by the noble ladies, contained seats formed of solid silver, 
and that the spouts which conveyed the water into them, 
consisted of metal no less precious. 
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My object, however, is chiefly to notice here, 
what may be termed coast bathing; and I may 
very fairly observe, that among all the numerous 
baths employed in this country, those which con- 
sist of cold and hot sea- water, are had recourse to 
with the greatest general advantage. 

Whilst the one, by its invigorating influence, 
imparts energy to the circulating and nervous 
systems, debilitated by disease, in the earlier 
periods of life; the other, by a more soothing 
mode of action, arrives at very similar results, 
and often in a class of diseases of an opposite 
character, in those incident to its more advanced 
stages, or its decline. 

But these invaluable agents, far from confining 
their utility to the removal of a variety of disorders, 
are no less calculated to sustain and prolong the 
healthful functions of the body, as is fully appre- 
ciated by those who are in the habit of employing 
them. 

During the autumnal portion of the year, as Dr. 
A. P. Buchan observes, the sea may be considered 
as affording rather a temperate, than a cold bath, 
being only a few degrees lower in temperature 
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than the air ; the air havmg, at that period, be- 
come cooled by the prevailing western l»:eezes, 
before the surface of the water has been deprived 
of that heat, which it has accumulated during the 
summer months. 

The average temperature of the sea is, however, 
I think, seldom less than about forty degrees be- 
low that of the body ; but the sensation of cold 
which we experience on bathing in the sea, is 
much greater than would be produced by expo- 
sure to air at the same temperature, in consequence 
of the greater capacity of the water for absorb- 
ing or conveying away heat ; which in fluids, as 
in solids, is increased in proportion to their 
density. 

Yet, though cold sear-water is more dense, 
and has a greater specific gravity than fresh, it is 
obvious, from Dr. Curriers experiments, that its 
continued action produces much less torpor in the 
animal system, than that which is produced by fresh 
water at a similar temperature; which difference 
can only be assigned to the stimulating effect of 
its contents; and this result may be readily in- 
ferred, from the benefit which is constantly de- 
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rived from those strong solutions of marine salt, 
so frequently employed by phyBidans in the in- 
terior of the kingdom, in cases where stimulating 
applications arc desirable. 

The superior advantages possessed by salt, over 
fresh water, have been acknowledged in all ages, 
and very reasonably induced Dr. Currie to em- 
ploy it in preference to fresh water for affusion 
in fevers. 

He observes, in his Medical Reports, " I was 
led to prefer salt water to fresh, on account 
of the stimulating effects of sea-salt on the ves- 
sels of the skin, by which, I apprehend, the 
debilitating action of cold is prevented. Salt 
water, either for the purpose of immersion, or 
afhi^on, is more grateful to the patient than fresh 
water; and it is well known that it may be apphed 
to the surface for a length of time, with much less 
hazard; and persons after being immersed in it, 
exhibit the vital re-action stronger than is pro- 
duced by fresh water." 

No less accurately was the same observed by the 
ancients ; Pliny remarks, that those who are made 
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warm by salt water, are not easily rendered 
cooL* 

It is a fact in physiology, as well ascertained by 
daily observation, as by direct experiment, that in 
whatever way animal heat be acquired, the func- 
tion of the exhalent vessels is the great agent by 
whose means its uniformity is maintained, and its 
superfluity disposed of; the temperature of the 
body being in a great measure regulated by the 
exhalation which takes place during health on its 
surface, and by that of the lungs, internally, "f* 

* " Difficilius perfrigescunt marina calefacti/' — Plin. 
lib. xxxi. 

f I cannot avoid introducing the following interesting and 
philosophical observations of Dr. Currie^ on the important 
office which liie exhalents thus fulfil in equalizing tiie tem- 
perature of the body^ as the main argument remains uor 
shaken, though the chemical theory appended thereto is re- 
linquished by many. '' As in respiration, a gas is constantiy 
converted into a sc^d or a fluid, and thus heat evolved, so 
in perspiration a fluid is constantiy converted into a vapour, 
and thus heat is absorbed. 

'^ If then we suppose, that while the proportion of oxygen 
received into the system continues the same, the temperature 
of the atmosphere is increased, we can understand why 
our heat is not increased, by supposing an increase in 
perspiration. 
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As therefore, without this provision, our animal 
heat would be liable to rise to an inconvenient de- 
gree, from every slight increase in the motions of 
the heart ; it becomes of great importance, that the 
action of the exhalents should be regularly and 
permanently supported, though not permitted to 
exceed what is required to produce this result; be- 
cause, whatever tends to promote a due and regular 
performance of their cooling function, is as con- 
ducive to health, as copious perspirations are cal- 
culated to debilitate. 

In this capacity then, the frequent and judi- 
cious exercise of sea-bathing is highly beneficial ; 
nor do we, I think, possess any means which 

** And if the temperature of the atmosphere remains uiv- 
changed, while the oxygen received by the lungs is increased, 
we can still explain the stability of our heat, by supposing 
an increase of perspiration. 

" The first of these suppositions is nearly realized, when 
a warm day comes on after cold weather; the second is 
realized, when an increased respiration takes place under 
exercise ; thus perspiration appears to have a principal share 
in regulating the animal heat, and the chain of life seems to 
be connected with the physical world by two links, which 
the recent discoveries in chemistry enable us to unveil/' — 

Curriers Medical Reports, p. 176. 
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so effectually contribute to lessen the suscepti- 
bility of the body to cold ; which desirable object 
it produces, not only in accordance with the well 
known axiom, that the effects of cold are dimi- 
nished in proportion to our habit of exposure to 
its impressions, but also on other principles no less 
influential. * 

• The greatest extremes to which the former principle is 
carried^ and with perhaps the greatest success, are those 
had recourse to amongst the northern inhabitants of 
Russia; and certainly, of all the vicissitudes in temperature, 
to which the human race is subject, these are the most ex- 
traordinary. 

In those countries, the rude vapour-baths which are so 
much in use among the peasantry, are commonly heated to 
120o, but are stated sometimes to possess more than 160 de- 
grees of heat ; and yet, after half an hour's baking in these 
wet ovens, the bathers rush hastily out, to roll their naked 
bodies in the surrounding snow, in an atmosphere many 
degrees below zero; or, in a higher temperature, having 
cleared the surface of its ice, plunge into a neighbouring 
river. 

Of such antiquity also is this custom of vapour-bathing 
amongst these people, that precisely similar baths are des- 
cribed by Herodotus, as in use in his day among the Scy- 
thians, a people who, he says, '' subject themselves to the 
action of a perfumed vapour, which ascends more power- 
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But though, of all external agents, there is none 
calculated to prove more beneficial to health tlian 
the cold sea-bath, where general or local debility 
is not induced by diseases referable to the organs 
most important to life; yet, if it be otherwise, 
cold bathing, of whatever kind, can be by no 
means had recourse to with impunity, even by 
those in whom the affection may have maile very 
little progress. 

The action of the cold sea-bath on the constitu- 
tion of a person merely debilitated, to whom ad- 
vantage is likely to result from its employment, is 
that of first producing a sudden determination of the 
blood into the larger trunks of the venous system, 
and the heart. 

Tills is succeeded by an increased arterial action 
throughout the body, which is rendered senRible 



fully than that which arises from ani^ Grecian s 
which excites in them loud expressions of gratificati 
Romans also, although they had not the meai 
dering these sudden transitions so great, or so 
those I have just noticed among the Finlanders, 
adoplcd them to the eitent llie nature urtlieir cli 
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by the extreme vessels on the surface of the skin, 
by the glowing genial warmth it there excites, 
and widely difi^ses; the stimulus thus produced, 
is communicated to the secreting pores, and im- 
parts to them an increase in the energies of their 
peculiar functions, so necessary to a state of per- 
fect health. 

But the effects of cold water on the body, if 
long applied, are gradually to deprive it of its heat ; 
which latter the vital powers exhaust themselves in 
endeavouring to renew by transient glows^ each 
becoming more and more feeble ; the rapidity of 
the exhaustion produced, being in proportion to 
the coldness of the water. 

Here it must doubtless be generally admitted, 
that the powerful evolution of heat, which is thus 
necessarily and suddenly produced in the animal 
system, to restore the loss occasioned by the rapid 
abstraction of the cold-bath, (whose effects are so 
much more powerful than those which usually take 
place from the action of the air,) is a convincing 
proof that the system still exerts an unknown and 
inherent power of producing it, altogether in- 
dependent of the chemical and mechanical means 
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which were supposed to give it orgin ; and more 
especially obvious does this appear, when we find 
that the actions of the heart and respiration, are 
usually by no means adequately, and often, as Dr. 
Currie remarks, not pertieptibly increased under 
such circumstances. 

On this subject therefore, I fear, we cannot go 
farther, even in these days, than accord with Galen, 
in attributing this powerful accession of heat to a 
preservative power in the system, which guards the 
internal organs of the body from the effects of cold. 

I cannot help remarking also, of this great man, 
since bur present practice is in reahty so much in- 
debted to the observation of antiquity, that many of 
our most approved views concerning bathing, were 
no less appreciated by him, in the second century, 
than they are in the present day; thus he particu- 
larly cautions us from employing the cold-bath, 
during the presence of visceral organic disease, 
as also in the hectic fever which accompanies con- 
sumption. 

It is no less interesting to observe, that so far 
from our practice of cold alFusion in fevers, being 
a remedy of modern origin, Galen recommends. 
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in ardent fevers, the placing of patients in a large 
Hnen cloth, and that by means of four persons 
they be thus dipped into a bath of cold water to 
extinguish the preternatural degree of heat with 
which they were oppressed; and he adds, that by 
these means, not only the solids, but the surface 
of the skin, are reduced to their natural tempera- 
ture, by which their dryness is removed, and that 
additional heat which previously existed is extin- 
guished.* 

I think I may venture to observe, that, while much 
of the beneficial action induced by the warm-bath 
on the system, is primary, and mechanically depend- 
ent on the agent; that of the cold is secondary, and 
dependent more on the energies of the system itself; 
a circumstance which in the practical treatment of 
disease, is of the highest importance ; for it is ob- 
vious that the latter demands a certain degree of 
power in the system to effect its completion. 

Too many instances are however presented to 
our notice, in which, from the weakened and im- 
paired state of the animal powers, this cannot be 

* Galen : Method. Medendi. 
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attained ; in such cases, therefore, the tendency of 
the cold-hath is directedly opposed to the one 
which is desired. 

In them, the nervous system receives an im- 
pression with which it is unable to contend, the 
blood being determined inwardly, and it being long 
before the heart and arteries recover sufficient en- 
ergy to propel it back into the extreme vessels on 
the surface; hence arise continued shiverings, and 
an unpleasant sensation of cold ; the countenance 
appears pallid, while any internal organ aifected by 
disease, especially if that disease be of an inflamma^ 
tory nature, is unfavourably influenced by this de- 
rangement in the circulation. 

That a certain degree of energy in the circular 
tion is necessary, to derive due advantage from sea- 
bathing, though less is required by it than the cold- 
bath of fresh water, a fact of great importance, is 
no less obvious from its prejudicial influence when 
too frequently had recourse to by debilitated per- 
sons, in whom it may be really indicated. 

And on the smne principle it is useful to ob- 
serve, that during the violence of fever, when the 
action of the heart and arteries is pretematurally 
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excited, the application of cold water is perfectly 
safe and beneficial, though so frequently otherwise 
in the same individuals during their convalescence, 
when this increased action is removed, and al- 
ways so, after the cooling process of the perspiring 
stages of such affections have commenced; thus 
it is the judicious employment of cold bathing, 
which alone renders it, I conceive, the most use- 
ful and safe, as it is the most natural of external 
agents. 

Independently of the existence of disease, its 
effects on the system may be observed to vary 
greatly in different individuals. 

The action of the heart is very differently af- 
fected by the application of cold water to the 
surface of the body; for in some it becomes slower 
and fuller than usual, while in the more irritable, 
its pulsations are materially quickened; though 
in each case, the change induced, is probably 
connected with the effort made in the system to 
assist in restoring the equilibrium of heat through- 
out the body, which the coldness of the medium 
so quickly destroys. 

The extent therefore, of this power of re-action 
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peculiarly languid, a state which is often connected 
with a degree of indolence in the vessels of the 
absorbent system, indicated by occasional swelling 
of the feet and ancles, it is alone prudent, to begin 
a course of sea-bathing with tepid water ; and to 
reduce its temperature only in proportion to the 
progress made in the cure of the disease. 

The same means, it may be observed, should be 
invariably employed, in very delicate consti- 
tutions, dependent on whatever cause, since the 
neglect of this simple precaution has very frequent- 
ly been productive of material injury to such in- 
valids. 

Gentle exercise has with great justice been re- 
commended by several modem medical authors, 
before cold-bathing, in order to rouse the circular 
tion, and enable it to effect a proper degree of re- 
action; and this expedient is proved to be benefi- 
cial, by the same reasoning which accounts for the 
danger that attends cold-bathing, when the func- 
tions are rendered languid and fatigued by violent 
exercise. 

But the advantage of gentle exercise again, be- 
fore cold-bathing, is not a discovery of our days ; 
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for Galen compared its effects to those of the 
warm-bath, in equally determining the internal 
heat to the surface of the body, and thus enabling 
the latter to withstand the attacks of cold on the 
viscera ; he therefore considered exercise as very 
4iseful in preparing the body for the employment 
of the cold-bath. He also considered the warm- 
bath to be useful on the same principle; as do 
many of the modems. * 

From this important consideration, it follows, 
that persons, in whom the powers of re-action are 
feeble» in order to indu^ a beneficial glow of 
warmth after cold-bathing, require the agency of 
the fuU force of their vital powers, previously to 
objecting themselves to its influence. It is there- 
fore observed, that such persons bathe with much 
greater advantage, two or three hours after break- 
fast, than before, as previously to this time, the 
circulation has not acquired its due degree of 
energy throughout the system. 

Although the emplojrment of friction on the 
surface of the body during bathing, by means of 

* Oalen : Method. Medendi. 
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the flesh-brush, may prove an auxiliary of high 
utility in the use of the warm-bath, I cannot 
ccmceive its influence to be, by any means, com- 
mensurate with the disadvantages of long expo^ 
sure to cold. 

After bathing, gentle exercise will be found by 
invalids generally very advantageous, as it serves 
to continue tiliat increased action, which it was the 
object of the bath to promote ; but if this exercise 
be carried to the extent to produce perspiration, 
the cold occasioned by evaporation, will often be 
destructive to the benefit which would be other- 
wise derived from the bath. 

There can be no doubt, that the most injudicious 
of all modes of sea-bathing, intended for the im- 
provement of health, is that of remaining long in, 
or beneath, the surface of the water; or, what is 
often still more injurious, exposing the wetted 
surface of the body to the influence of the cold 
wind, rendered, as before observed, more chiUing, 
by more rapidly depriving the body of that heat 
which is necessary to produce evaporation, for in 
this way torpor and debility of the extreme vessels 
can alone be induced. 
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On the same principle, it is desirable that an 
invalid should avoid exposure to cold immediately 
before bathing; the immersion should be con- 
ducted, and the clothes resumed, as quickly as 
possible. 

The necessity for speedily resuming the clothes, 
and protecting the body from the action of cold 
winds after sea-bathing, is interestingly shown in 
the fact, which has been proved by repeated ex- 
periments, that during two minutes after immer- 
sion, the temperature of the body sinks several 
degrees, and then gradually rises during the suc- 
ceeding fourteen or fifteen minutes, to within a 
degree or two of its original temperature. 

But if, at this period, the body be exposed to a 
cold air, as a north or north-east wind, at a tem- 
perature of 44® or 45°, its heat rapidly sinks again^ 
even below that occasioned by the immersion.* 

♦ In cases of shipwreck, it has been found far better to 
keep the body constantly immersed in the sea, than to sub- 
ject it to repeated alternate immersion, and exposure to cold 
winds ; as persons have survived twenty-three hours of con- 
stant immersion, with the sea at its lowest temperature, that 
of 380 or 400 ; when, at the same period, four hours only 
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In drying the surface of the body after sea- 
batliing, it is perhaps an advantage to use nap- 
kins which have been previously dipped in sea-wa- 
ter and dried; as by this simple expedient, the 
saline particles are less likely to be entirely re- 
moved from the skin, than by the means usually 
employed. 

From what has been before stated, it is obvi- 
ously by no means judicious for debilitated per- 
sons, to immerse their bodies in the water more 
than once, at each bathing ; since each immersion 
calls on the system for a new partial reaction; 
which reaction, while it exhausts the animal 
powers, is rendered inefficient in proportion to its 
repetition ; until an invaluable means of imparting 
strength becomes converted into one of increasing 
weakness ; it is therefore even better to remain a 
short time immersed, than to repeat the immersion. 

Dr. A. P. Buchan, in his useful observations 



have been destructive to life, in one of the most healthy of 
the crew, who was exposed to these alternations ; the differ- 
ence arising from the more cooling agency of the wind, mate- 
rially aided by the evaporation it occasioned. 
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on sea-bathing, to which we are much indebted, 
observes, that he has generally found it to be 
prejudicial at its usual temperature, in such con- 
stitutions as are commonly denominated phlegma- 
tic, where the pulse is naturally feeble, the coun- 
tenance pale, and the muscles flaccid, although 
independent of the existence of disease. 

So assuredly, on the contrary, in accordance 
with general experience, are the greatest benefits 
derived from it, in persons who tend to the op- 
posite, or the sanguine temperament ; and on the 
same principle, the sea-bath at its usual tempera- 
ture, is best adapted to the earlier periods of 
life ; as it is least suited for such as have attained 
an advanced age, and whose debility in the circu- 
lating system, is indicated by a weakness and tur- • 
gesence of the veins, but more especially, if this be 
united with a full and plethoric habit, as is by no 
means uncommon in such persons as have been 
long subject to gouty aiFections. 

I shall, lastly, add, that should a want of re- 
action in the system after sea-bathing become 
apparent, in continued chilliness, a pale counte- 
nance, head-ache, or languor; its return should 
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be promoted by internal, and external means, and 
the latter may usually be the best effected, by 
the application of warmth to the pit of the sto- 
mach ; which will be most conveniently and readily 
imparted, by means of a bottle of hot water sur- 
rounded with flannel. 

Under such conditions of the constitution, cold 
sea-bathing should of course be by no means re- 
peated, but in such cases, the tepid sea-water bath, 
may often be employed with great advantage as 
a substitute, and its temperature may be gra- 
dually diminished, as has been before mentioned, 
with the increasing powers of the system. 
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WARM SEA-WATER BATHING. 



Pliny, whose unparalleiled industry gaveliimanac- 
curate acquaintance with the writings and medical 
practice of Celsus, who lived about fifty years be- 
fore him, and of tlie other physicians preceding, 
and during his own time, which was so short a por- 
tion of the first century, has left us an interesting 
memorial of the thus early apphcation of sea- 
water externally, which is, I think, one of the 
best illustrations of the early advancement in the 
application of the more simple curative meatiB, 
which we find in the hist- .ry of medicine ; as com- 
paratively very little variety has taken place in its 
use since that period, 

As a discutient remedy, it was then very highly 
esteemed, and seems to have been constantly em- 
ployed to remove the discoloration occasioned by 
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bruises and contusions, and to resolve and discuss 
tumors ; and in this capacity it formed a chief in- 
gredient in several pharmaceutical preparations. 

The use of hot sea^water was also known in 
those days, to possess peculiar eiScacy in pains and 
other aflFections of the tendinous structures ; sea- 
water appears indeed to have been generally used 
in rheumatic complaints; and was thought to 
assist in the union of fractures, probably from its 
invigorating tendency ; it was also much recommend- 
ed in several of the eruptive diseases of children. * 

Having endeavoured to describe the more gene- 
ral operation on the system, of the cold sea-bath, 
I may observe of the warm, that while it is capa- 



* << Medendi modus idem et in marinis erit, quse calefiunt 
ad nervorum dolores, ferruminandas fracturas, ossaque con- 
tusa : item corpora siccanda, qua de causa et frigido mari 
utuntur. — ^Aquam vero maris per se efficaciorem discutiendis 
tumoribus putant medici ; — testium quidem tumori fovendo 
non aliud praeferunt. Item pemionum vitio ante ulcera. 
Simili modo pruritibus^ psoris, et lichenum curationi. Lendes 
quoque et tetra capitis animalia hac curantur ; et liventia 
reducit eadem ad colorem. — Suffitur eadem cum aceto capi- 
tis doloribus." PUn. lib. xxxi. 
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ble of invigorating, by equalizing tlie circulation 
throughout the entire frame, its action is no less 
that of a soothing stimulus to the nervous system, 
producing by its external operation, that kind of 
influence, which is derived from the more grateful 
aromatics, or mild cordials, when taken internally. 

But it has this very decided advantage over the 
latter, that tlie slight exhilaration it produces, ia 
not succeeded by that depression, which is usually 
induced by other classes of stimuli; its action 
being less powerful, and the impressions it produces 
more general and permanent. 

On the surface of the akin, by relaxing the cu- 
ticle, and rendering pervious the pores;* it has 
the healthful tendency to remove every obstacle 
which impedes the due performance of the super- 
ficial secreting organs, whether of sensible fluids 
or insensible exhalation ; while on tbe circulation, 
its immediate operation is like that of the re-ac- 



■ For the cudcle, which is a mere inseusible shield to the 
true skin, and perforated by the exhalent pores, is iicLed on 
by external agents, much in the same manner as dead, 
disorganized matter, though the same by no means applies 



o the cutis or true skin. 
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tion occasioned by the cold-bath ; summoning into 
the extreme vessels on the surface, a free and equa- 
ble distribution of their fluid. 

Such then are some of the effects, which have so 
long recommended the warm-bath to our use, in 
every age and country, there being comparatively 
few diseases, in some stage of which, it has not 
been deemed by medical authors, decidedly bene- 
ficial ; while its reputation is founded on so firm a 
basis, that its employment continues to increase, 
in proportion to the progressive advancement of 
medical science. 

But the efficacy of warm bathing is not like- , 
ly to be better advocated by any eulogium, 
than by the fact, that Bath, Buxton, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Baden, and many other places much re- 
sorted to by invalids, owe their celebrity to the 
means they afford of employing this simple re- 
medy. 

And yet, if in addition to advantages thus ob- 
tained, we take into consideration, the more active 
agency of the large proportions of saline ingre* 
dients contained in sea-water, and assign to them 
no more than a superior stimulating influence on 
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the surface of the body, I believe tliat the benefits 
of the warm-bath, in the great majority of cases, 
are increased in the same proportion. 

In support of this opinion, it appears to me, 
that the very philosophical experiments and ob- 
servations before adverted to, of Dr. James Currie, 
to whom mankind at large have reason to feel so 
highly indebted, very importantly tend, since what- 
soever difference in action the system experiences 
between the effects of salt and fresh water when 
cold, is doubtless equally imparted when warm. 

In one of the experiments of this very useful 
enquirer, after having subjected an individual, on 
several successive occasions, to the action of salt- 
water, during a certain period with impimity, he 
ventured to repeat tlie experiment with fresh-water, 
but the result was the speedy production of ill- 
ness ; by which the popular opinion was confirmed, 
of the greater danger of being wet with fresh, 
than with salt-water. 

He therefore judiciously recommends to those 
to whom a choice alone exists, of being wet with 
either salt or fresh water, to choose always the 
former ; a circumstance, however, well appreciated 
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firom experience, by seamei^ and which has mduced 

many wisely to wring out their clothes in sea-war- 

ter, when wetted by heavy showers, in case of ship- 
wreck. 

The more particular influence of the warm sea- 
water bath on the system, I shall have occasion to 
mention in treating on the diseases in which coast 
advantages are most availing ; yet some of the pro- 
perties which it {)ossesses, in common with the 
warm bath of fresh-water, may be here noticed. 

The most obvious and important of these, is its 
extraordinary power of relieving pain, a benefit 
which renders its agency invaluable in so many 
of the most distressing afflictions; but though 
this has been so well known and appreciated from 
the earliest ages, it is yet a property difficult of 
satisfactory explanation. 

But in addition to its soothing power on the 
nervous system, from whence such an effect is doubt- 
less primarily derived, it is capable, by a peculiar 
sympathy, of extending the same influence to the 
muscles, however remotely situated from the sur- 
face of the body ; in this way arresting their in- 
ordinate action, and thus overcoming the effects 
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of spasmodic disease, in perhaps every form of 
which it is capable of affording a greater or less 
degree of alleviation. 

It is however in tropical climates more particu- 
larly, that its agency in this capacity is most 
constantly sought, and valued; from the very 
unfortunate frequency of these most distressing 
diseases. There are nevertheless, in our own 
country, too many, connected with similar causes, 
in which its employment is essential to the allevia- 
tion of suffering ; as the various calculous affec- 
tions, and those in particular which are con- 
nected with a spasmodic contraction of the biliary 
ducts. 

In the numerous chronic diseases incident to the 
decline of life, the warm sea-water bath is often 
found to be of peculiar advantage ; from its obvious 
power of rousing the energies of the circulation, 
and thus restoring that irritability in the muscular 
system, which it is often the effect of these tedious 
disorders to impair. 

By promoting the action of the exhalent vessels, 
and re-establishing the balance in function, between 
them and the absorbents, through the immediate 
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83nnpathy existing between these systems, it be- 
comes, in combination with exercise or other means, 
a very successful agent in the removal of dropsi- 
cal enlargements of the limbs ; or of other effu- 
sions into the cellular membrane. 

The greatest benefits are also constantly derived 
fr<mi the use of the warm sea-water bath, in a great 
yariety of diseases arising from debilitating ex- 
citing causes ; whether they assume a spasmodic 
character, are dependent on a diminished en^gy 
in the process of nutriticm, or are referable to ob- 
viously impaired powers in the circulating system, 
from repeated hemorrhages, or other causes. 

It is far from my intention to occupy the time 
of the reader, by noticing some fashionable modifi- 
cations of the bath ; since I humbly conceive their 
superior advantages to be very equivocal. Among 
the varieties however in the application of water 
to the surface of the body in this country, the 
shower and vapour-baths are of so much import- 
ffiice, that a few remarks ccmceming them may be 
useful to the invalid. 

The shower-bath, as it is usually employed on 

g2 
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the coast, is a modification of the cold, while ihe 
action of the vapour-bath is in most respects ana- 
logous to that of the warm. 

In the application of the shower-bath however, 
nvaJids derive the greatest benefit from having its 
temperature more frequently varied to suit the 
circumstances of the particular case; as it may 
be thus successfully had recourse to, where it 
would otherwise be inadmissible. By such means, 
it becomes a remedy adapted to the various stages 
or states of disease, while it has the advantage of 
being very convenient in its application. 

Where also, there is danger of too great an ab- 
straction of heat from the system, from the volume 
of water in the sea-bath, the shower-bath is often 
eminently useful. 

When employed cold, its mode of action is the 
same as the former ; but the shock it produces on 
the nervous system, being usually more transient, 
it is often on this account to be preferred. 

The vapour-bath is thought by some physicians 
to possess advantages very superior to those of the 
wann-hath, by producing a greater degree of re- 
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laxation on the surface of the body, and thus ex- 
citing a much more powerful action on the exha- 
lents than takes place when the body is immersed 
in a fluid of so much greater specific gravity. 

But as the benefits resulting from each, depend 
more on their subsequent eflfects, than on those aris- 
ing during the operation of the bath, this argu- 
ment loses much of its force ; and when we consi- 
der, that such a bath cannot communicate the use- 
ful stimulus occasioned by the saline ingredients 
of the hot sea- water, as steam does not hold their 
particles in solution, its superiority does not appear 
so generally decided as has been supposed. 

I am however very willing to admit, that cases 
frequently occur, in which the vapour-bath is ne- 
vertheless found to be productive of peculiar effi- 
cacy, and in some instances, I should decidedly 
prefer it to any other. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of some 
of the diseases, in which the advantages attend- 
ing a coast residence are more decidedly capable of 
demonstration ; my object and endeavour being to 
present to the invalid, or general reader chiefly, 
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such a view of the nature and causes of these com- 
plaints, as may assist in enabling him reasonably 
to estimate the value of those natural curative 
means, which a sheltered coast is capable of afford- 
ing. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES 



IN WHICH 



A COAST RESIDENCE IS MOST BENEFICIAL. 



ON 

INDIGESTION AND HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

The mutual sympathies and dependencies, which 
exist between mental and corporal suffering, have 
at all periods excited the attention and interest 
of physicians, and are, in reality, more or less 
observable in ahnost every disease. 

In no instances, however, are these more pain- 
fully exhibited to us, than in the close connexion 
subsisting between hypochondriasis or low spi- 
rits, and the more severe forms of indigestion ; 
for aicnough these aflections have been separately 
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while Diocles, like some modems, assigned its seat 

to the stomach. Sydenham and Willis, however, 

thought it dependant on a peculiar condition of 

the mind, from which a sympathetic influence was 

communicated to the stomach, and this may be 

considered as the generally received opinion in the 

present day. 

But the highly important office which has been 

assigned to the stomach and digestive organs, of 
assimilating our food, and rendering it fit for the 
nourishment and support of the body, has not only 
imposed on it this intimate connexion with the 
brain, but, through the medium of this latter organ, 
with every other part in the animal system, sepa- 
rately, and conjointly. Hence arises that general 
sensation of exhaustion derived from an empty 
stomach, and the invigorating influence which im- 
mediately succeeds its repletion. 

On the state and condition, therefore, of the di- 
gestive organs, depend our health, spirits, nou- 



bile and phlegm, whence, as one or Other of these prevailed 
in the constitution, the person was said to be of a melan- 
cholic, sanguineous, bilious, or phlegmatic temperament. 
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rishment, and the very existence of our frame ; 
and it is thus that health and disease are so readily 
communicable between the stomach and digestive 
functions, and parts and functions remotely allied 
to them. 

On this account also, during intlaramation and 
other affections of the stomach, a greater loss of 
strength takes place, than in the inflammation or 
disease of perhaps any other organ, and it was 
doubtless from this same all prevailing sympathy, 
that some of the ancients were led to believe the 
stomach to be tlie scat of the soul. 

The stomach and alimentary canal, being com- 
posed of delicate muscular and nervous tissues, en- 
dowed with a high degree of excitabihty, or sus- 
ceptibility to receive impressions, exert, in a 
state of health, their pecuHar actions and powers 
on such substances as are conveyed into them as 
nourishment for the body ; while the solvent and 
other fluids, received from the tributary glands 
by which they are secreted, acting as auxiliaries 
in the process of assimilation, must, in order to 
insure the continuance of health, be uniform in 
their quantity and quality. 
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Independently, therefore, of those sources of 
injury to the digestive organs, derived from a 
constitutional and sympathetic origin, if we re- 
flect on these circumstances, and the innumerable 
causes for their derangement, more constantly in 
operation, arising from the nature, quantity, and 
varied qualities of our food, we cannot be asto- 
nished to find that various states of indigestion 
are among the most prevailing of our afflictions; 
as is so especially evinced in the many anomalous 
indispositions of this kind, to which the inhabi- 
tants of crowded cities are so peculiarly liable. 

Languor, laasitude, various morbid tints of com- 
plexion, head-ache, palpitations, heart-bum, and 
loss of appetite, are, comparatively, very few of 
the innumerable indications of general derange- 
ment, dependent on that of the digestive functions ; 
which disorder, if not timely counteracted, ulti- 
mately assumes, according to the nature of its 
exciting causes, the characters of several distinct 
and obstinate forms of disease, including, as Dr. 
Marshall Hall observes, various disorders of the 
general health, chlorosis, and organic derange- 
ments of the liver, and of other viscera equally , 
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important ; a class of diaeaBea, having on each 
other an immediate dependence, and assuming 
forms and symptoms immensely varied, as has 
been demonstrated by that accurate observer. 

There is indeed, I think, every reason to be- 
lieve, that the most aggravated forms of hypo- 
chondriasis, are not unfrequently induced by pro- 
tracted derangement of the digestive organs, as 
there are few cases of the former, which are not 
preceded by the latter, to a greater or a less ex- 
tent ; and there is certainly no cause more active 
than this, in the production of that irritability, 
despondency, defect of memory, and confusion of 
tbouglit, which are the characteristic attendants 
of that disease. 

For it is too evident, that such symptoms, al- 
though at first merely indicative of deranged 
digestive functions may, hy their continuance, 
become the primary affection ; when they will, in 
turn, by re-action, render the general derangement 
more complete and difficult to subdue. 

But although the chemical, stimulant, or other 
actions, produced by our food, so often exert 
pernicious influence on the digestive organs, and 
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become the more active causes of indigestion; 
there are others of a different character, too con- 
stant in their operation, and too powerful in their 
effects, to be disregarded ; amongst these are cold 
and humid residences, sedentary occupations, and 
close application to particular pursuits. 

The sympathetic action existing between the 
stomach and the skin, has been very long ob- 
served, and is daily taken advantage of, in the 
exhibition of medicines. 

Any cause therefore, which is capable of im- 
pairing the healthy functions of the latter, usually 
communicates its impressions to the digestive or- 
gans also ; hence Dr. W. Philip has well observed, 
*^ that the stomach not only suffers by the general 
debility and relaxation induced dn the nervous, 
and through it on the muscular system, by a cold 
and humid atmosphere ; but also by the peculiar 
effects of such an atmosphere upon the skin ;^ and 
it is doubtless, partly in this way that the system 
generally becomes so powerfully influenced by at- 
mospherical causes. 

To the same natural cautses may be chiefly 



assigned much of the natioDal character of man- 
kind, as we see it existing in different countries. 

Thus the inhabitants of the southern parts of 
France and Italy, living beneath the glowing in- 
fluence of an unclouded sky, have their nervous 
and muscular systems subject to constant excite- 
ment, whence a vivacity of character predomi- 
nates ; while, on the contrary, as we advance 
northward, into regions which are more under 
the influence of fogs, and a clouded atmosphere, 
vivacity gives place to sombre though tfulness, and 
a diminished disposition to bodily exertion. 

But we need not extend our observationa so 
remotely from home, since even the effect of 
clionge of seasons in our own country is so power- 
ful, as to produce a corresponding change in our 
sensations, nay, almost in our very temperament ; 
and exerts by no means a less marked influence on 
the functions of tlie stomach and digestive organs. 

For the effects of a cold and humid atmosphere, 
in the production of their derangement, in few 
kingdoms operate more frequently, or powerfully, 
than in Great Britain; and there is every reason 
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to believe, that a considerable proportion of those 
disorders to which we are most particularly liable, 
emanate from this source alone. 

The powerful and injurious effects of such an 
atmosphere on the constitution, in arresting ex- 
halation, may be infa*red from the circumstance, 
that by the lungs, and th^ exhalents on the sur- 
face of the body, according to M. Seguin'^s calcula- 
tion, no less than fifty-four ounces of fluid, are 
usually thrown off in twenty-four hours, in the 
form of insensible perspiration ; and in a dry air, 
of a temperature of 71% Mr. Cruickshank informs 
us, that he has lost seven pounds by these means, 
in an equal period. ^ 

But there are perhaps few of the more aggra^- 
vated forms of hypochondriasis, and of indigestion, 
which may not reckon among their most active 
causes, some of a moral, rather than a physical 
nature ; among which, too great mental application 
and excitement, and especially when connected 
with sedentary habits, is the most frequent and 
prolific. 

In the former affection this is more particularly 

H 
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the case; and we therefore find it confined chiefly 
to those in whom mental exertion has been most 
called into action ; from the tendency in the mind 
to acquire an increased susceptibility to impression 
from the effects of over exertion- 

ThuB, whilst he, whose sensibility, constantly 
fostered or increased by continued mental excite- 
ment, is rendered feelingly alive to every joy and 
every sorrow, from which he derives so full a 
measure of their influence ; the rustic, who from 
infancy has been employed in the mechanical oc- 
cupations of a country life, is kindly exempted from 
great mental anxiety, and morbid susceptibility; 
and hencehowoftenmaywe witness his misfortunes, 
supported in a manner which excites our admira- 
tion. 

It is unfortunately too generally true, that whilst 
there are scarcely any states of disease, which call 
more loudly and justly for our sympathy, there 
are none on which so little is often bestowed, as 
hypochondriacal affections ; conditions in which the 
mind is rendered so preternatu rally sensitive to 
every impression, and susceptible of pain, from 
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SO many sources ; indeed, by the common observer, 
such an affliction is too often regarded rather with 
impatience, than soothed by those means of alle- 
viation demanded by an acute and distressing 
disorder. 

This often originates from the circumstance of 
there being nothing sufficiently evident in the 
symptoms of these diseases, to induce a belief that 
such in reality exist, as the patient neither suffers 
from fever, nor urgent pain ; and it is thus that 
the supposition so frequently ai'ises in the minds 
of relatives, that the evils complained of, are the 
mere effects of listlessness, and a want of disposi- 
tion to assume a cheerfulness of deportment; a 
condition utterly incompatible with existing cir- 
cumstances. 

Great anxiety, and vexation, or an otherwise 
" perturbed state of the mind, whether,^ as Dr. 
Cadogan remarks, " it appears in the form of anger, 
envy, disappointment, resentment, discontent, or 
sorrow,'' forms another most active agent in the 
production of some chronic diseases, but more 
especially those connected with digestion ; nor 
are there any causes, where such already exist, 
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which are more powerfully opposed to their re- 
moval. 

The first, and immediate effects of violent grief, 
usuaUy display themselves in a deranged action 
of the stomach; the agitation which the brain 
experiences, powerfully affSecting the functions of 
the former, in common with the other organs 
concerned in the process of assimilation ; whence 
their secretions becoming impaired, or otherwise 
rendered inefficient, general derangement of the 
system frequently results. 

Sometimes the change which is thus induced in 
the secreted fluids concerned in digestion, arises 
from a material increase in their quantity; at 
others, their quality is greatly affected ; and occa- 
sionally they are altogether suppressed. 

The circulation, from similar causes, is no less 
disturbed ; for the heart, sympathizing in the irre^ 
gularity induced by the nervous system, becomes 
liable to deranged action, and subject to those 
flutterings and palpitations so often attendant on 
such disorders. 

In grief which is less violent, but of longer 
continuance, the results, though not so obvious. 
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being then more slowly and insidiously induced, 
are often no less distressing ; frequently, like in- 
temperance, laying the foundation of that emacior- 
tion sind debility, which gives origin to so numer- 
ous and varied a list of diseases. 

From these very brief allusions to some of the 
more powerful causes which induce such disor- 
ders, it will, I think, have been made sufficient- 
ly apparent, that their greatly varied nature, 
and the diversity of their results, render the pre- 
vailing symptoms in each case, almost peculiar to 
the individual affected ; these being subject to mo- 
dification, from age, sex, temperament, duration of 
the disorder, occupation, and the general habits of 
the patient 

It may, however, be desirable to notice more 
particularly, some of those striking characters, 
which are alike common to both these diseases. 
Irregularity in the action of the liver, and other 
organs connected with digestion, and consequently 
of the bowels, may be equally regarded as a 
symptotai, and the immediate cause, from whence 
many of the other symptoms more urgent and 
distressing, originate; for on this cause alone. 
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mental anxiety hardly lens frequently depends, 
than on those of a moral nature. 

From an irregular performance in the functions 
of the liver, and other important glands, not only 
is torpor produced in the alimentary canal, by 
their secretions being vitiated or suppressed ; but 
these are often carried back into the system, and by 
communicating their deleterious impressions to the 
nerves, and through them to the brain, become 
productive, of more or less cerebral excitement, 
or mental depression, in proportion to the period 
of their continuance. 

Hence there arises head-ache, irritability, iras- 
cibility, and very frequently, a liigh degree of 
despondency; with listlessness, drowsiness, inca- 
pacity for motion, and trembling of the limbs. 
The countenance becomes more or less pallid, or 
discoloured, and especially so around the eyes. 
The tongue exhibits a lighter tint than in health, 
and a granulated appearance. These symptoms 
are often further accompanied by a sense of weight, 
oppression, and sinking at the pit of the stomach, 
with heart-burn, flushing of the cheeks, acidity, 
palpitations, and an inability to enjoy repose. 
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Such characters, however, constantly and neces- 
sarily vary in accordance with the circumstances 
to which I have before adverted, and particu- 
larly in relation to the presence or absence of local 
disease. 

Disorders of this nature, being at first there- 
fore chiefly connected with the mind through the 
sensations conveyed to the brain, by the impair- 
ed functions of the stomach and alimentary canal, it 
is comparatively rare that local disease displays 
itself early in these affections ; and it is usually 
by their protracted influence only, that such ul- 
timately ensues. 

In this case, those parts and organs which have 
been most subjec^d to deranged action and excite- 
ment, begin to exhibit their powerful influence by 
an alteration in structure. 

Such most frequently happens to the liver, 
pancreas, and spleen, as also to those particular 
situations in the alimentary canal, which have been 
most exposed to the effect of the general derange- 
ment, more especially, the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach; all these diseases therefore, presenting 
in their turn, their own peculiar symptoms, in 
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addition to those which have been already enume- 
rated, render it very evident, that no class of dis- 
orders present so complicated a character as those 
at present under our consideration. 

From what has been said also, the close con- 
nexion existing between these complaints, will pro- 
bably have been rendered equally apparent ; and 
as the presence of the one is in all cases combined 
with a greater or less number of those symptoms 
which characterize the other, it becomes as cer- 
tain, that similar remedies are more or less appli- 
cable to each disease. 

To invalids therefore, labouring under either of 
the disorders thus noticed, whether separately or 
conjoined ; whether their prevailing symptoms be 
those of hypochondriasis, or of impaired diges- 
tion; and from whatever cause they may have 
originated; it may be confidently asserted, that 
there are no auxiliaries, or rather chief agents, so 
efficient in their removal, as change of situation, 
and change of scene. 

But this is rendered peculiarly obvious, if the 
change undertaken, be to a situation whose advan- 
tages are so materially increased, as are those of 
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the coast, by the possession of natural sources of 
interest, most effectually calculated to allure the 
mind from its accustomed habits of thinking and 
of feeling. 

To the inhabitants, therefore, of large and po- 
pulous towns, such is more particularly applicable, 
while those situations which combine the greatest 
degree of beauty, with the most interesting diver- 
sity, are generally the most successfulin their effects. 

Such a change becomes also of the first impor- 
tance, by suddenly interrupting that unvaried 
routine of similar pursuits, and their attendant 
anxieties, which so indulgently nurture these 
diseases, and while persisted in, so often frustrate 
all attempts at their removal. 

The opportunity which is thus afforded of par- 
ticipating in the simple customs of the country, 
is another advantage of the greatest weight in 
throwing off the bondage of such complaints, espe- 
cially to those who, when at home, assimilate in the 
more sophisticated habits of a great metropolis; 
while the favourable influence afforded by the 
atmosphere, and other local advantages more par- 
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ticularly pertaining to our southern shores, may 
be justly considered as ranking no less highly in 
the removal of these disorders. 

It was observed by Celsus, that the air of that 
situation in which a disease originates, is the worst 
adapted for its alleviation or cure, and we have 
every reason to believe the assertion to be gene- 
rally correct ; as improvement is constantly found 
to take place on a change of situation, although 
no evident cause can be assigned for it 

The latter clause is however by no means ap- 
plicable to a removal from any part of the interior of 
a kingdom, to its coast ; and especially, when the 
change effected is from a populous town or district; 
for the salutary properties of a sea atmosphere, and 
the other advantageous circumstances which a 
coast situation combines, are sufficiently apparent 
to all. 

The mild, and ever playing breezes of the sea, are 
known to be no less peculiarly adapted for restor- 
ing enfeebled energies, and for effectually dispell- 
ing languor and lassitude of body, by their salu- 
brious and vivifying powers, than the survey of its 
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ever-varying surface, is calculated to exhilarate and 
elevate the mind. 

But there are few means more efficacious in the 
removal of indigestion and lowness of spirits, than 
exercise and bathing ; on both of these, therefore, 
as forming a part of coast advantages, in relation 
to such affections, I shall offer some observations 
to the notice of those invalids who may have occa^- 
sion to employ them. 

It has been already stated, that to ensure the 
beneficial effects of the cold sea-bath, a much greater 
degree of constitutional vigour is required in the 
individual, than is necessary in employing the 
warm. 

From this circumstance, therefore, it will be 
readily perceived, that, although there are many 
cases of such indisposition, in which the cold sea- 
bath is to be preferred ; yet, as protracted states 
of these diseases are frequently found in elderly 
persons, where, in addition to the debility they have 
induced, the natural powers of the constitution are 
on the decline, the warm sea^-bath may often 
be considered a more suitable remedy. 

And, as the great object in such cases, is to in- 
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crease tlie general strength of the system, and at the 
same time to obviate that obstinate torpidity of the 
alimentary canal, which is so often a leading feature 
of tlie disease ; wlien employed in aid of internal 
remedies, and under the circumstances last advert- 
ed to, a bath of from 93° to 96"^ will usually be 
found the most successful practice. 

By its means, a glowing, and invigorating sensa- 
tion is produced, followed by a free, insensible per- 
spiration ; to restore and preserve which, is one of 
the most important indications in the cure of 
these complaints, from the powerful sympathetic 
action which exists between the exhalents on the 
surface of the body, and the secreting surface of 
the alimentary canal. 

When invalids, who are thus affected, first ar- 
rive on the coast, it is not uncommon for them to 
experience a sudden increase of appetite; which 
in delicate and deranged states of the digestive 
organs, requires much caution on their part, not 
to indulge too freely, lest a still greater degree of 
derangement be subsequently induced. But 
when, on the contrary, this is so far from being 
the case, that the appetite continues inadequate to 
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to the supply of nourishment demanded by the 
system, it is often found advantageous to have 
recourse to the bath an hour or two before dinner ; 
it being commonly, as it has been remarked, " fol- 
lowed by a degree of cheerfulness, and a sensation 
of refreshment of considerable duration, which is 
highly calculated to promote a disposition to 
enjoy food ; a condition of such great importance 
to good digestion.'' It is evident that the ancient' 
Greeks were fully acquainted with this circum- 
stance, and it was on this account that they had re- 
course so frequently to their tepid baths before 
dinner. 

But the warm-bath, when employed in the even- 
ing, is productive of other effects no less desira- 
ble in these diseases ; for as Dr. John Reid has 
observed, " it will often 'induce sleep, when the 
more direct and accustomed opiates fail ; and with 
all its beneficial tendency, it is followed by none of 
those evil effects, that are apt to arise from the 
drugs more generally employed to allay uneasi- 
ness, to restore composure, and to conquer the ob- 
stinacy of an involuntary and unnatural vigi- 
lance.*" This soothing influence is indeed a result. 
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which so frequently follows its employment, that in 
many other cases of disease, attended with great 
nervous excitement, where it is difficult to obtain 
rest, the use of a warm-bath often proves a most 
efficacious expedient. 

In the more advanced progress of cure of these 
disorders, during the earlier or middle periods of 
life, cold sea-bathing becomes, in its turn, a remedy 
of immense importance ; and I think that in these, 
as in most other diseases, it should always be 
had recourse to in preference to any other kind of 
bath, when it can be employed with safety ; as 
its effects, conjoined with those of a pure air, are so 
eminently capable of renewing that vigour and 
excitability in the muscular and nervous systems, 
which it is the effect of these disorders, as also of 
a confined or vitiated atmosphere, to impair. 

In speaking of cold bathing, I cannot avoid 
again adverting to the propriety, indeed the neces- 
sity, in debilitated persons, of employing gentle ex- 
ercise previously to immersion ; as, in many cases, 
it may be had recourse to under these circum- 
stances, with perfect safety, and great advantage, 
where otherwise it would prove prejudicial. 
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The idea of its being safest to go into the water 
perfectly cool, has often been productive of very 
injurious consequences. 

Dr. Currie justly remarks on this subject^ 
** persons'' moderately ** heated, often think it ne- 
cessary to wait on the edge of the bath, until they 
are perfectly cooled ; and then plunging into the 
water, feel a sudden chilliness, which is alarming 
and dangerous. In such cases, the injury is gene- 
rally imputed to going into the water too warm ; ' 
whereas, in truth, it arises from going in too cold. 

" But though it be perfectly safe to go into the 
water, during the earlier stages of exercise, nothing 
is more dangerous than this practice, after exercise 
has produced profused perspiration, and terminated 
in languor and fatigue ; because in such circum- 
stances, the heat is not only sinking rapidly, but 
the system parts more easily with the portion that 
remains.'' 

The necessity for a certain degree of external 
warmth, in debilitated persons before bathing, 
is also proved by the fact, that when the heat of 
the body has been supported by a warm clothing 
of flannel, or by any other means, before immer- 
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- "7^ 'trry-t^ frtjtn the action of thi* cold 
• ;•- f wfkm thi* pnraiicfon has not lieen 

•^if «f*-b«th not unfrcquentiy prcxluces an cfflo- 
-r^— ntf ..« the «urfareof the bcxly, and it is inter- 
Miiuc '^^ oifcsenv, that where it occurs, the bowels 
^.trniiy ^yinpathixe with the skin in an increased 
A«:oiL This efflori'scence may, therefore, be usu- 
lilv rnearded as a satisfactory indication of the 
Mxv:intap*9 which may reasonably be expected 
rT^mi its judicious employment. 

The iMfneticial influence of sea^liathing on the sto- 
riA-h and diJ^'»tive organic may also be inferred, 
rViHii the >iTr.yit:lty which i* no less interostino-lv 
ixhibitrti K^««vnthem and the skin, by its capa- 
hilitv of removing thirst; the cxhalents of the 
«Ci«nia4-h and fauces pouring out their fluids, when 
thi**' on the surface of the body have been excited 
to action by the bath. 

It is no less probable, that by a similar remo- 
% J of stricture of the extreme vessels thirst is so 
immediately allaveil by a draught of cold water ; 
wfttar if drank in larger quantity, in its 
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turn, very speedily and sensibly increases the action 
of the exhalents on the surface; whence, in the 
north of England it is, I find, a provincial custom, 
to excite perspiration by drinking cold water at 
bed-time. 

There are comparatively few chronic diseases, 
in which moderate exercise is not more or less ad- 
vantageous ; but in those connected with derange- 
ment of the digestive functions, this is more pecu- 
liarly the case, owing to the immediate dependence 
subsisting between some of the organs, concerned in 
digestion, and the action of the external muscles. 

Next also to the operation of aperient medicines, 
exercise avails most in supporting the peristaltic 
action of the bowels; but, independently of this in- 
fluence, the stimulus it affords to the circulation 
is of the highest importance, by sustaining a due 
exhalation from the surface of the body. 

Exercise, however, taken for this purpose, must 
be regulated by the dictates of prudence, or its ob- 
ject is readily defeated ; for, although a tendency to 
moderate perspiration is an indication of health, 
any cause which excites its rapid secretion, is itself 
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debilitating, by hurrying out of the system 
fluids, whicli might have been more usefully ap- 
propriated; and especially where an adequate 
supply of sustenance cannot with propriety be 
taken ; since, in persons of healthy and robust con- 
stitutions, who with impunity subject themselves to 
free perspiration from laborious exercises, so very 
large a proportion of solid and fluid sustenance is 
daily required, to restore the equilibrium. 

This necessity is rendered strikingly obvious 
when it is considered, that those employed in 
iron-foundries, and in some other occupations, are 
computed to lose, by their exhalent pores, from 
one-sixth to one-fifth part of their own weight, daily. 

The cold also, which is produced by the evapo- 
ration of sensible perspiration, is itself debilitating, 
and injurious to a frame already enfeebled, on 
the same principle that chilling fogs are so perni- 
cious to delicate constitutions. 

But the very formation of perspiration seems 
to have the property of depriving the system of 
its heat, independently of What it removes by eva- 
poration ; for the same diminution of our tempe- 
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rature oocum after profuse perspiration, though this 
be excited in a hot bath where no evaporation can 
take pkce, as when the latter is induced under the 
influence of the air. 

The importance of exercise in indigestion is so 
evident, that it is difficult to conceive the possi- 
bility of a perfect action existing in the alimentary 
canal without it; from its immediate connexion 
with, and power over the healthful function of 
secretion, and more especially that of the liver. 

The secretion of this organ being, unlike those 
of other glands, derived from the venous system, 
and the blood in the veins, unlike that of the ar- 
taies, being greatly influenced in its motion by 
csictemal agency, it becomes obvious that the me* 
dumical pressure of the muscles during bodily mo^ 
tion, by propelling forward the fluid contents of 
die veii^i thus greatly fiuaUtates and increases 
the operationB of this important viscus. 

So dependent indeed is the fimotioh of the liver 
on this external agcacy^ that the torpor of the 
bowels, wfaidii it is one of the principal offices of 
the bile to obviate, induced by sedentary habits 
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arises I believi; chiefly from the deficient action 
of the liver. 

Those cxmsequently who take much exercise, 
rarely require the aid of aperients wid by adopt- 
ing similar means, the necessity for such medicines 
in cases where they have been long and extensively 
had recourse to, usually becomes less imperative. 

On similar principles persons actively occupied, 
are enabled, by the greater abundance, and more 
perfect state of their digestive fluids, to employ 
with impunity an aliment of the least suitable kind ; 
while the more sedentary are often unable to digest 
snch as is the most wholesome and nutritious. 

Horse exercise is perfiaps, as Sydenham has re- 
marked, generally speaking, more useful than any 
other, in these affections ; but this, I conceive, 
arises chiefly in consequence of the patient being 
usually enabled to employ it, without producing 
an equal degree of fatigue, and thus remain in 
the open air during a much longer period, than by 
walking ; but to ensure the good effects of either, 
it should be had recourse to with regularity and 
moderation. 
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Another kind of exercise, which experience has 
found to be peculiarly useful in indigestion, and 
especially where others prove too fatiguing, is that 
of sailing. This kind of motion has doubtless con- 
tributed to the very numerous cures which have 
been eflFected by a sea voyage, when other means 
have been found inefFectuaL 

But it is at the same time no less certain, as Dr. 
Philip observes, " that the sickness which is often 
induced by it, by the sudden general excitement, 
and other effects it occasions; frequently contri- 
butes its share in repelling the ejBPects jof these dis- 
eases, and ultimately in restoring the impaired 
tone of the digestive organs.'' 

It may be scarcely necessary to add, that bodily 
exercise of whatever kind, should never be under- 
taken immediately after a meal, and that, as far as 
possible, it should be combined, (n* caused to alter- 
nate, with light and cheerful occupation of mind. 

After what has been said in reference to local 
advantages, it will not of course be conceived, 
that however perfect may be their adaptation to 
the removal of chronic disease, they alone can be 
sufficient to effect so desirable an object, and thus 
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compensate for the care and attention of the patient 
in reference to other means no less effective ; as is 
so decidedly instanced in regard to diet ; for, from 
the change which is perpetually taking place in the 
fluids, and consequently in the Solids of our bo- 
dies, the vast importance of a constant attention 
to the nature and quantity of our food, is far too 
apparent to be disregarded, in maintaining a state 
of health. 

But, when those organs, or functions, whose 
office is to render the food fit for the production 
of such wonderful changes, are themselves in any 
way deranged or diseased, it then becomes no less 
evident, how much greater is the necessity for its 
judicious selection and regulation. 

1 must observe therefore, that patients do very 
wrong in considering themselves, on arriving at 
the coast, absolved from that restraint which may 
have been imposed on th^i at home; though I 
perfectly accord in the observation, that eminent 
writers in the present day on the subject of diet, 
bave occasionally allowed themselves to be led into 
extremes, between which, as in other instances, it 
is perhaps safest «id best to proceed : as, for in* 
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Stance, between the total avoiding of all fluids 
during meals, which some have been strenuous in 
recommending ; and, on the other hand, leaving the 
quantity of solids or fluids taken, to the existing 
inclinations of the patient, which the experience of 
ages has shown to be injudidous. 

There are however few persons labouring undc^ 
impaired digestion, whose experience has not im- 
parted to them a tolerably correct idea of the rela- 
tive digestibility of various kinds of food; in 
thdr selecticm, therefore, much benefit will be de- 
rived from a particular attention to this circum- 
stance. 

An invalid, on arriving at the coast from the 
interior, should also, as before remarked, be careful 
not suddenly to augment the quantity of food 
taken at each meal, which he is too often disposed 
to do, in consequence of the m^erial increase of 
a{^tite which he then not unfrequently expe- 
riences. 

It is not less necessary for the patient to guard 
against a too powerful sensation of hunger, which 
in these diseases is almost equally injurious with 
that of too great repletion. 
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I may also add, that fish, which id generally 
partaken of with great satisfaction by invalids ar- 
riving on the coast from the interior of the king- 
dom, does not form, in greatly impaired digestion, 
so suitable a diet, as when the digestive organs 
have acquired a greater degree of tone ; ill effects 
arising from its too free use, having fallen under 
my notice in several instances. 

Fish is, I conceive, not only rather more difficult 
of digestion than other kinds of animal food ; but 
it certainly affords less nourishment, and conse- 
quently, requires a greater bulk, for the produc- 
tion of the same advantages ; which to a very debi- 
litated stomach is a material objection, as is also 
the emplo3naient of those condiments which usually 
accompany its use. 

The necessity for, or the extent to which, reme- 
dies, more strictly medical, are to be employed, 
must of course depend on the nature and circum- 
stance of each case. 

In many, the use of alkaline or other antacid 
medicines, will be found far more efficient in com- 
bination with coast advantages, than elsewhere; 
chalybeates are likewise, in certain states of th^ise 
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diseases, among the most useful of all internal re^ 
medics; though in other cases, the employment 
of the vegetable tonics is more beneficial than that 
of any which are derived from the mineral king- 
dom. 

In such disorders, the operation of purgative or 
aperient medicines is usually more or less impera^ 
tive ; and in the latter capacity, there are some- 
times none more useful, than that -which nature 
ofiers to the resident on the coast. 

With this view, the efficacy of sea-water, al- 
though perhaps too much overlooked in the pre- 
sent day, has been more or less highly appreciated 
from remote antiquity, and I believe that those 
who have the most frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing its eflPects when judiciously taken, have 
reason to be the greatest advocates for its employ- 
ment. 

Nothing however proves more injurious to the 
reputation of a remedy, than too high an eulogium 
on its character, as such can only lead to disap- 
pointment ; and sea-water, in common with many 
others of great utility, appears to have met with 
this misfortune, having had assigned to it, by seve- 
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ral who have written expressly on its use, various 
properties and powers which it could not reason- 
ably be expected to possess. 

But sea-water, if properly had recourse to, in 
many states of chronic disease, becomes a highly 
valuable internal medicine ; by the gentle action 
which it produces on the intestinal canal ; and con- 
sequently in none more obviously, than in those in 
which this forms so important a seat of derange- 
ment. 

It often happens that the cold seap-bath produces 
a sympathetic action on the bowels ; which I must 
again repeat, is a satisfactory indication of the im- 
portant influence this agent may be expected to ex- 
ert on these diseases, when properly had recourse to. 

When therefore it is desirable to combine the 
advantages of sea-bathing with the internal use 
of sea-water, it is generally best to employ them 
on alternate days. 
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ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 



In whatever form rheumatism presents itself to our 
notice, its origin may generally be traced to the 
influence of a variable temperature, or to that of 
cold, or moisture, or both combined, directly ap 
plied to the surface of the body; occasioning a 
great degree of pain in those inelastic textures 
whidi are more particularly connected with mu&- 
Aular motion. 

This disease is often attei^ded with high inflamma- 
tory action, and a greater or less degree of sympto?' 
matic fevjer, when ijt obtains the vmie of acute rheU" 
matism, while on the contrary, in other cil^cis, the 
latter symptoms being altogether absent, it is said 
to assume a chrome form. 
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By the ancients, rheumatism and gout were as- 
sociated together under the term arthritis; and 
even so late as the time of Boerhaave, they were 
hardly considered as distinct diseases, so numer- 
ous are the points of analogy existing between 
them. 

Acute rheumatism is a disease to which persons 
in the earlier and middle periods of life, are more 
especially liable; but although it rarely appears 
in youth, before the ninth or tenth year, cases 
are recorded, of children of four, five, and six 
years of age having been affected by it. It is 
most common in those whose skins are thin, and 
whose perspiration is most abundant, and is most 
easily excited. 

The proximate cause of this complaint seems, as 
before observed, to consist in a peculiar kind of 
inflammation of the tendinous and ligamentous 
parts of joints, and of those inelastic tendinous 
expansions which cover the extremities of mus- 
cles ; and particularly such of them as are nearest 
the surface. 

This disease, however, sometimes attacks similar 
structures within the body, as those of the dia- 
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phragm, heart, and the most dense of the mem- 
branes which cover the brain ; but it is fortunate- 
ly one of the properties of rheumatic inflamma- 
tion, to be very rarely productive of suppuration, 
although this is often threatened by its appearance. 

It has been the opinion of many physicians, that 
rheumatic inflammation is situated in the fibres 
of the muscles themselves; there are, however, 
many causes for thinking otherwise ; yet it often 
includes within its attack the contiguous portion 
of a nerve, as is so severely experienced in that 
very agonizing disease sciatica, and also in other 
cases, as when the hands are afiected ; but here, 
the nervous branches included, being of less size, a 
peculiarly painful tingling sensation is occasioned, 
with an impaired state of the sense of touch. 

If we direct our attention more particularly to 
the influence of climate in the production of the 
acute forms of rheumatism, we immediately dis- 
cover, that, perhaps, in no disorders, does it exert 
a greater degree of activity. 

Hence a variable temperature is usually re- 
garded as its great exciting cause, whether it be 
experienced partially or locally, or whether it acts, 
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as Dr. Scudamore observes, ^^ through the me- 
dium of moisture, or of cold air alone, or more 
especially, both conjoined, operating upon the 
body wholly, or in part, according to the particu- 
lar susceptibility of the patient^ 

Its predisposing cause is also of such a na- 
ture, as to render it most immediately influenced by 
the same agency ; this being debility, howsoever in- 
duced, and whether general or partial ; the powers 
of the system thus diminished, being rendered 
less capable of resisting the influence of expo- 
sure. 

Acute rheumatism, like some other inflammatory 
diseases, is of more comuKMi occurrence during 
the autumnal, and the commencement of the winter 
monthsj than at any other period of the year. 
This circumstance, cannot be entirely assigned 
to the greater changes iii atmospherical t^Dap^r*^ 
tiire, which occur at this particillar season, but is, 
perhapfe, chiefly to be attributed to the greater 
susceptibility which the coxBtitution at this time 
has acquired, from the effects of the increased heat 
of the prieoeding aionths. 

Sanctorius, who coBamunic^ted at Venice his 
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valuable observations on the office of the exhaleiits, 
so early as 1614, in his " Ars de Statica,^ attri- 
buted the prevalence of these disorders at this 
season, to a similar cause ; and remarks, that our 
exhalation, from the autumnal equinox to the 
winter solstice, is nearly a pound less daily, than 
during the hotter months of the summer. Such 
an observation however, is not applicable to the 
same extent, in reference to our climate. 

But further, as the general prevalence of rheu- 
matic affections is justly referable to the variable- 
ness and severity of season and of situation, those 
persons who inhabit places most exposed to the 
north, north-east, and east, are found to be by far 
the most liable to its attacks. 

When, therefore, these circumstances are duly 
considered, it will be seen of how much impoiv 
tance to the rheumatic patient, situations of equa-^ 
Ue temp^ature^1)ecome ; and more particularly 
those whidi are screwed from the influence of such 
an aspect ; and which, at the same time, oSer to 
him the safest and most efficient means of fortify^ 
ing his fram^ against thie recurrence of his dis- 
order, by moderate exercise, and the use of the 
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salt-water bath, of a degree of temperature suited 
to his feelings, and the increase of power which 
the system acquires, in resisting the influence of 
cold. 

The fact that rheiunatic affections are not 
readily induced by water impregnated with saline 
matter,, as that of the sea, or such emanations 
as arise from its surface, is fully established 
by the comparative rareness of these diseases 
among seamen ; for were it otherwise, they would 
of all persons become the most liable to suffer, 
from their constant exposure to sea-water, often 
united with that state of the body, arising from 
violent exertion, which renders it most susceptible 
to their attacks. 

!Even in latitudes where a humid sea atmo- 
sphere is generally united with extreme cold, as 
that to which those persons were subject, who 
were engaged in Captain Parry's voyages, we are 
inftwrned that cases of rheumatism were extremely 
rare ; as they are also stated to be, by Mr. Edwards, 
amtmgst the aquatic Esquimaux. 

The rheumatic patient has, consequently, much 
less to fear the effects arising from this species of 
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damp^ than from those of any other; although 
prudence will dictate to him the impropriety of 
unnecessary exposure to a damp atmosphere of any 
kind. 

This disease not unfrequently assumes a sub- 
acute form, approaching chronic rheumatism in its 
nature, when it becomes either confiped to a par- 
ticular situation, or leaves a great degree of ten- 
derness in the parts before affected, which is 
liable to continue an indefinite period, and some- 
times produces a very distressing affliction with 
great incapacity for motion. 

Tlie peculiar liability to relapse, however, in this 
very severe, though very seldom fatal disease, is ge- 
nerally its most unfortunate character, from the gra- 
dual exhaustion which the system experiences from 
the repetition of its attacks ; its protracted influ- 
ence also sometimes produces the most enervating 
efiPects on the strongest constitutions, and, in the 
more delicate, establi^es a degree of feeUeness 
and irritability, which greatly predisposes to the 
accession of other diseases in those organs more 
important to life 

It is under these circumstances, more particu- 

K 
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larly, that a judicious change of situation, and thf 
adoption of those meaBiires which are calculated to 
soothe, while they invigorate the system, are com- 
monly attended with the most favourable results. 

For in persons, who, by their long-suffering, 
have thus become enfeebled by this disease, the 
operation of those more active remedies, which 
were indicated in its preceding stages, are now 
rendered incompatible with the condition of the 
system. 

Such means therefore can alone be had recourse 
to with safety and propriety, as are calculated by 
their mild influence to improve the general strength 
and powers of the constitution ; as the various 
tonic, or alterative medicines, employed alone, or 
in combination with narcotics, as circumstances 
may demand. 

In this capacity, we have certainly no exter- 
nal agent so efficient as the warm sea-batli ; and 
especially when conioined with the effects of pure 
air, and warm clothing, or of such other means 
as the peculiar case may require. 

It is interesting to observe in this disease, that, 
even where the body has become chilled by cold. 
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with feelings of indisposition indicating the cer^. 
tain r^urrence of an attack, it htts often been 
prevented by the prompt employment of the warm* 
bath; the sudden stimulus thus afforded to the 
circulation, apipearing to impart the power of re- 
sistance to the constitution, by fMrodudng an equal 
determination of blood to all parts of the external 
surfeuse of the body, and thus breaking the energy 
of local excitement 

In acute rheumatism, the best effects attainable 
from the. warm sea-water bath are, as in the former 
disease, derived from a temperature of from 90^ to 
96^, which is sddom found to accelerate the pulse ; 
for it should be always rem^nbered, that in m^ 
flammatory diseases this is injurious, and dioitld 
be very carefully guarded against ; unless the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case demand that the 
heat be carried still higher, so as to produce per- 
spiration. 

In this way it is very possible to increase the 
action of the heart in a healthy person to 120 pul- 
sations per minute, by the hot bath, under which 
^cumi^»nees, however, the perspiration becomes 

profuse, and the respiration laborious. It is 6^ 
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In the use of the warm-bath, therefore, it is 
desirable to be particularly careful in regulating its 
temperature by the thermometer, as a few degrees 
of heat make so important a difference in its 
effects. 

It is, doubtless, owing to its tendency to check 
the waste of perspirable fluid, and, consequently, 
of animal heat, by the cold the former induces, 
that such soothing relief is afibrded by it after 
fatigue, or when the strength is exhausted by 
violent exertion; whence, in the torrid zone, 
under such circumstances, a bath of from 90** to 
95° is so commonly had recourse to, and so gene- 
rally and highly esteemed. 

There is also reason to doubt the popular idea 
of die very debilitating tendency of the warm-bath 
being well founded, unless when it is icmployed 
at so high a temperature as to raise the pulse be- 
yond its accustomed frequency and strength ; 
since the accounts mentioned by Baron de Tott, 
and other authors, of the number of hours which 
the inhabitants of some countries frequently spend 
in their warm-baths are so well authenticated. 

In those cases, where it is desirable to induce 
sensible perspiration, by a degree of heat capable 
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of increasing the action of the heart and arteries, 
it is much more safe and useful to allow the tem- 
perature of the fluid to become gradually increased, 
while the body remains under its inHnence, than to 
have it at once heated to a high temperature. Thus 
it u'ill be found most convenient to enter the bath 
at about 94' or 95°, and to increase the heat 
to 100° or more, according to the feelings and 
state of the patient 

If the temperature be at first too high, a febrile 
irritation may be induced, which is not readily 
allayed by the subsequent perspiration ; indeed, 
a high temperature, when suddenly employed, does 
not appear to be so conducive to free perspi- 
ration, as when the body has been brought more 
gradually under its influence ; whether or not this 
arise from a contraction of the mouths of the ex- 
halents, is diflicult to determine.* 



* As the exhalents pierce the cuticle, and thus come into 
contact with the external air, the^ are liable to receive ini- 
ptessions from every external agent. This, however, ac- 
cording to the experiments of physiologists, does not appear 
to be the case with themoulhs of the absorbents as tiiej ter- 
minate beneath it. 

Consequently, while llie furntcr are permilted lo part 
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Even this gradual mode of raising the tempera- 
ture to a high degree, requires the greatest caution, 
and may, I think, be often attended with consider- 
able dang^ ; yet I cannot avoid, in this place, di- 
gressing to repeat that the degree of heat which 
the human body has been found capable of sus- 
taining, when gradually increased, or when, by 
frequent exposure, the system has * become accus- 
tomed to its impressions, is truly astonishing; for 
it is thus, that the Finlanders are enabled to sub- 
ject themselves during so long a time to the influ- 
ence of steam, heated to 1 60® of Farenheit ; and 
that in the south of France, girls are so frequently 
employed to arrange wood in ovens, previously to 
baking, heated to a temperature of from 160° tolSO®. 

Heated air, however, can, of course, be borne 
with far less inconvenience than heated water, as 
has been proved in this country by some experi- 

freely with their contents, the latter are not enabled to ab- 
sorb either water, air, or any other body, unless some abrasion 
or removal of the cuticle exist. By this provision, therefore, 
it appears that the constitution escapes the pernicious effects, 
to which it would otherwise be constantly liable, from the 
absorption of those deleterious agents to which it is so fre- 
quently exposed. 
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ments, which though well known, are too remarka- 
ble, in their results, to be passed over in fiilence. I 
allude to those of Sir Charles Blagden, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and others, on the powers of the body in 
resisting the effects of heat ; in which experiments 
they subjected themselves to a temperature of 
from 240° to 260°, and without any precaution, or 
fluffering any subsequent injury, walked out of this 
temperature into the cold air.* 



• The most remarkable naliiral transitions which have 
ever been noticed to have taken place in this kingtlom, 
or perhaps in auy other, are mentioned in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Jounial for A])ril, IRao ; having been esperienced 
in the preceding January ; and the same month afforded, it is 
' thought, a greater degree of cold ihan has ever been observed 
in England, except in one instance. It occurred on Tuesday 
morning, the 18th, when the thermometer, in a northern 
aspect, at Perth, fell as low as — 10", or 43 degrees below the 
freezing point; and rose within the ensuing twenty-four 
hours 40"; a transition as great as in passing, in this sliort 
inlervaJ, from the ordinary cold of winter, to the extreme 
heat of summer. On Saturday, the 3!id, the temperature 
rose from 1° below zero, to 30°, between the hours of eight 
and eleven iu tlie forenoon, a fact curiously illustralive of 
the variableness of our climate, 

Tlie slil) greater ikgree of cold, in the iuiitauce to which I 
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The body, under these circumstances^ acquires 
iwi addition to its natural temperature, which, in- 
deed, it does under th^ operation of the hot-bath, 
at the temperature of 100°, yet, what is especially 
worthy of our notice, this accession, when the 
greatest, does not exceed a very few degrees ; and 
it appears to be this very addition of heat, which 
renders the transition from such extremes compa- 
tible with the safety of the health of the person ex- 
posed to them. 

After this digression, it may be necessary to 
remark, that in these forms of rheumatic disease, 
although so much benefit is usually, and I may 
add, almpst invariably derived from a combina- 
tion of those remedies the coast aflFords, and which, 
in a former chapter, I have endeavoured to pre- 
sent to the notice of the reader ; such affections, 
often require the greater or less co-operative in- 
fluence of other means to ensure their removal; 
and particularly such as best tend to regulate the 
state of the bowels. 

have just alluded, was observed in Glasgow by Dr. Wilson, 
ill 1780, when the thermometer indicated 14° below zero. 

Phil, Trans. 1780, p. 461. 
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With this view, mild and suitabli? aperients are 
often essentially necessary, and, in the absence of 
febrile symptoms, a restorative diet, tonic medi- 
cines, and exercises regulated by the circumstances 
of the case. 

The various inconveniences, which the conval»i- 
scent, in acute rheumatism, is so apt to experience in 
those parts of the body which have been most affect- 
ed, arising from stiffiiess, dcbihty, and aching of the 
limbs, are constantly found to derive material 
relief from frictions ; and, where it is practicable, 
from calling the diminished energies into action by 
perseverance in a daily endeavour to walk an in- 
creasing distance, in a warm and sheltered situa- 
tion. 

But, as the indications of cure in the latter ' 
stages of this disease, often become precisely J 
analogous to those of chronic rheumatism, fbf 
further observations on this subject, I beg to refer 
the reader to the succeeding chapter. 
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CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 



What I have hitherto briefly said of curative 
means, in reference to rheumatic disease, relates 
to the latter stages of acute rheumatism, and is 
often no less applicable to the same stages of other 
inflammatory complaints; as are more especially 
those methods which have been noticed for re- 
moving the liability in the constitution to the re- 
currence of such painful disorders. 

But if we direct our attention to the chronic^ 
and more common form of rheumatism, when 
consisting of various painful afiecticms of the 
joints and muscular system, unaccompanied with 
fever, we plainly perceive, that a sheltered coast, 
wheresoever it may exist, offejrs the most decided 
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advantages, from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of the disorder. 

The chronic form of rheumatism, although by 
no means uncommonly a disease of earlier life, be- 
longs, more generally, to its advanced periods ; 
making its appearance when those particular parts 
of the hotly which are most liable to its attat-k, have 
lost much of that irritability, or ratlier susceptibi- 
lity to high inflammatory action, so peculiar to 
earlier years. 

In this tedious complaint, tlic ligaments are 
thought to be less alTected than the other ten- 
dinous jMTts of joints, which, probably, accounts 
for the entire absence of fever, and for the milder 
degree of constitutional derangement than is ob- 
served in acute rheumatism. 

But, perliaps, with this exception, chronic rlieu- 
matiKin, like the acute, has its seat in all the soft 
and inelastic superficial structiu-es of the body ; 
and the causes, which predispose to, and excite it, 
are the same as those uf acute rheumatism, being 
whatever tends to induce debility, and an increased 
irritability in the system, the chief of wliich is 
cold, in different ways applied lo the body 
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the form of the disease depends, as in the former, 
OQ the particular tendency of the constitution of 
the individual. 

But the cases of chronic rheumatism, wliich are 
induced by cold alone, are few in comparison with 
such as result from cold combined witli moisture ; 
for thus, as I have already had occasion to remark, 
the means of conducting away heat from the body 
are very materially increased. 

If we consider, for a moment, the effects which 
are induced by cold on the human body, we per- 
ceive, that they are greatly varied; but that 
rheumatic disease is the first or most common 
derangenient thus occasioned, from tlie diminished 
capability of resistance it imposes on the extreme 
vessels of the surface, and on the nervous system; 
and that in this disease, as in chilblains, these im- 
pressions of cold are succeeded by a re-action in 
the vessels of those parts most affected, which, in 
each disorder, is productive of its own peculiar 
kind of inflammatory action. 

But if cold be more generally and powerfully ap- 
plied to the surface, and, especially, through the me- 
dium of the air, its sedative influence is extended to 
the brain, and this effect is announced by tlie drow- 
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siness and disposition to steep it induces, as has 
been so often experienced by our countrymen in 
cold latitudes. Navigators also inform us, that, 
with these effects, it not unfrequently occasions a 
sort of delirium, which, in some instances, has in- 
duced the belief that the persons who were thus 
influenced were in a state of intoxication. 

While it is more generally known, that, if the 
action of cold be local, and be applied in a very se- 
vere form, its debilitating influence is such, as to 
permanently destroy all the jiowera of reaction in 
the part ; and mortification is the consequence. 

But although comparatively slight degrees of 
cold, when applied to the surface of the body, un- 
der certain conditions, are capable of producingvery 
serious effects, there are others, as I have alrea- 
dy remarked, under which its severity at SS" below 
zero may lie resisted, by the wonderful heat-evolv- 
ing energies of the system. 

And here I cannot lose the opportunity of add- 
ing, that this extraordinary power of maintmn- 
ing its own assigned degree of heat, and of resist- 
ing the effects of a higher, or of a lower tempera- 
ture, constitutes one of the most admirable, and 
astonishing attributes of animal life; and its greater 
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or less degree of energy, may justly be considered 
in ourselves, as a criterion of the force of pur 
vitality. 

It would be difficult to adduce a more striking 
example of the preservative influence of this power 
in the system, than in the case of our countryman 
Captain Lyon ; who, after traversing the scorching 
regions of the interior of Africa, within so short 
a period from that of his return, exposed himself 
with impunity to the cold experienced in a late 
northern expedition. 

In ourselves, the power of resisting cold, although 
connected with several evident phenomena, as that 
of a greater determination of blood to those parts 
affected by it, and, an increased action in their 
vessels, is, nevertheless, a faculty, the immediate 
operation of which is yet very little known to 
us : as is also the extent of the influence which 
the breathing function exerts by the decomposi- 
tion, it occasions or that of the nervous system, 
by its electric-like properties, in the production or 
regulation of our temperature. 

It is no less interesting to observe, that in man, 
and the higher classes of animals, this innate power 
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of maintaining a regular temperature, is by far the 
most perfect ; while it Lecomes weaker in the infe- 
rior gradations of animal life, in some measure 
proportioned to the natural diminution of their 
animal heat. * ' 

The affinity before noticed which subsists be^ 
tween chronic rheumatism and gout, has often oc- 
casioned much ambiguity in the definition of these 
diseases ; and cannot be better illustrated, than by 
the fact, that the constitution is often under the 
influence of both these affections at the same time, 
producing what is called rheumatic gout ; thougli 
in such cases, it is supposed that each disorder ocv 
cupies a different seat in the Iwdy. 

Chronic rheumatism has been deiined by Dr. 
Haygarth, to differ from gout, atrute rhcuma- 

• To this, however, we find curious exceplions in those 
animals among the higher classes which bybernalc, and be- 
come torjiid during the cold months ; fur, iu some of, these, 
as the dormouse, whose natural temperature is very high, 
atid whose pulse is calculated at 150 or more per minute, the 
heat becomes, at these periods, almost reduced to lliiit of the 
eurth, and Che action of the heart diminished to no more than 
ten or fifteen pulsations per minute. 
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tism and other diseases, by the absence of tumor; 
but such a definition, though formed by so eminent 
a physician, would lead to a very imperfect diag- 
nosis, since we so often see chronic rheumatism oc- 
casioning enlargements of all those tendinous parts 
which it attacks, if they be superficially situated, 
as the fingers, hands, wrists^ knees and feet ; and 
such tumors are, not unfrequently, connected with 
a very impaired use of those joints contiguous 
to them. 

These enlargements were, formerly, improperly 
described as a distinct disease, although merely the 
result of this particular kind of inflammatory ac- 
tion. 

They are most frequently to be observed in fe- 
males, or in those whose frames have been debili- 
tated by over-exertion, or exposed to the influence 
of protracted or repeated rheumatic attacks. 

One of the most common and severe forms of 
chronic rheumatism is that, which affects the region 
of the loins, and from hence called lumbago. Al- 
though it is common to consider the muscular 
fibres themselves as participating in this affection, it 
is, nevertheless, probable, that the pain induced by 
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motion is chiefly occasioned by their action on the- 
tmdinous aponeuroses and ligamentous textures 
with which they are connected. 

It will now be my object to offer to the invalid 
an enumeration of what appear to be some of the 
most important curative indications in chronic 
rheumatic disease- 
When we regard the before-mentioned effects 
of cold and damp on tlie system generally, and their 
especial influence in the production of the disor- 
der; the extreme susceptibility, in the individual so 
affected, of an aggravation in his symptoms from 
those atmospherical variations which so much pre- 
vml in this country ; and that his complaint is one 
which is nurtured by every debilitating cause ; it 
will become sufficiently evident that the advantages 
already noticed, derivable from a southern coast 
residence, are here of the utmost importance, a de- 
duction which is fully warranted by esperience. 
At the same time it becomes no less obvious that 
every means which is calculated to impart tone 
and vigour to the constitution increases the proba- 
bility of success in the speedy removal of the 
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Chronic rheumatism being, at the same time, a 
disease subject to so much variety of character in 
connexion with that of the constitution, it de- 
mands, on this account, a greater degree of atten- 
tion, and a mode of treatment varied according to 
the peculiar circumstances of each case. 

Sea-bathing, however, in its various modifica- 
tions, forms a remedy which I deem to be more 
highly beneficial, under the different stages of its 
progress^ than any other; and, more especially, when 
combined with the other favourable juvantia, a 
pure and warm air, exercise, and suitable clothing. 

Although I have already had occasion to say 
much concerning the external agency of sea-water, 
which may certainly be considered the most stimu- 
lating of any presented to our use, I cannot help 
again remarking in this place, that, although its im- 
mediate operation be confined to the surface, yet, 
by the increased action it induces in the exhalents, 
and the sympathetic influence it thus communi- 
cates to the system generally, it is doubtless saluta- 
ry in proportion to its stimulating effects, in most 
cases wh^e debility forms a prominent characteris- 
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brane, or the sheaths of tendons ; rigidity and tor- 
por being, by these means, often capable of being 
overcome, while the natural actions of the parts 
are gradually restored. 

With the increasing strength of the patient it 
frequently becomes very desirable to reduce the 
temperature of the water employed in t|je warm 
bath ; and, where the balance of circulation, and a 
due degree of reaction excited by it, will. permit, 
the use of the shower-bath, graduated down to the 
temperature of the sea, is constantly found to be 
extremely useful. 

By increasing the quantity of water in the same 
proportion, the best effects are also usually ex- 
perienced even in patients of the most delicate 
appearance, until sear-bathing may be regularly had 
recourse to, which I deem to be, in all cases of dis- 
ease, most desirable, when it can be employed 
with safety. . 

It would appear too obvious to require to be 
mentioned, that the same means are equally efficient 
as preventives, were we not so much in the habit 
of overlooking the inconveniences attending these 
tedious and painful affections, as indeed those of 
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every other, except during the very periods in 
which we are actual sufferers from them. 

But I am firmly persuaded, that, if any one 
means be more especially entitled to our confidence 
than another, in this prophylactic capacity, it is 
sea-bathing at its natural temperature ; and that, 
were the rheumatic patient, during the intervals of 
his attacks, to take seasonable advantage of this 
agent, by thus fortifying the constitution agamst 
its morbid susceptibility to the effects of cold, he 
would escape many of those returns of his com* 
plaint, which often so long incapacitate him from 
pursuing his usual avocations. 

In individuals liable to this disease, I have also 
generally observed the greatest possible advantage 
derived from the use of flannel next the skin; which, 
by maintaining a more equable temperature on 
the surface, and, consequently, a more regular ac- 
tion in the exhalent vessels, certainly renders the 
system less liable to suffer from atmospheric varia- 
tions; and it is equally apparent that the same 
precaution should not be omitted in several of the 
other diseases in which southern coast advantages 
are most required. 
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I am well aware that, of late years, it has become 
the opinion of certain physicians, that the usual 
employment of flannel in this capacity, rather 
tends to increase than lessen the susceptibility 
o£ the constitution to the influence of external 
causes ; and there can be no doubt, that it is often 
very injudiciously had recourse to, by perscms little 
subject to derangement in their goaeral health, and 
stUl less in the function of the exhalents. Such in- 
stances indeed are very common; and in them I 
think its utility may be often with great propriety 
questioned. 

But these observations appear by no means ap- 
plicable to the rheumatic patient, or to others be- 
fore alluded to ; in whom the benefit to be derived 
from this precaution, is founded on the experience 
of ages, and should not be relinqui^ed, because 
partaking of the fate of other most useful means, 
in being subject to indiscreet application 

There are several states of chronic rheumatism, 
in which very material benefit is derived from the 
employment of the vapour-bath ; more particularly 
when the disease has induced a great degree of rigi- 
dity in the parts previously affected, accompanied 
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with those aching pains which are so characteristic 
of this disease. 

In these cases, the temperature of the batli 
should be governed by the susceptibility in the 
constitution of the patient to perspire ; as should 
also the extent to which it may be desirable to 
carry this process. Steam, it may be added, has 
also long been applied locally in chronic rheumatism, 
and with the greatest advantage in the relief of 
those deep-seated pains which often long continue 
to affect the larger joints. 

It is by no means uncommon for chronic lum- 
bago, more especially, where the lumbar nerves 
are affected, to be c'onjoined with sciatica. 

This latter, is, as I have before observed, a most 
painful rheumatic inflammation of the sciatic or 
neighbouring nerves, and, like other rheumatic dis- 
eases, is subject to an acute and a chronic form ; 
but it presents this remarkable difference — that, 
although the acute occasions great derangement 
to the whole system, it ia unaccompanied with 
the inflammatory fever of acute rlieumatism, the 
pulse being little increased in its frequency. 

Sciatica has by some been erroneously considered 
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as a disease altogether distinct from rheumatism. 
It was well known to the ancients, and often dis- 
cribed by them. 'By Hippocrates it was regarded 
as a species of gout, having its seat in the veins, 
the functions of the nerves not being then known ; 
when, therefore, we consider that gout and rheuma- 
tism were at that period regarded as the same dis- 
order, its association with artliritic complaints, be- 
comes another illustration of the acute discern- 
ment of that great author. 

Like the preceding diseases, sciatica is, too often, 
very tedious in its progress. Very frequently we 
may trace its existence to constitutional debility, 
when it is most successfully treated by those 
means which most conduce to the restoration of the 
general health ; amongst which, sea air, warm sea-* 
bathing, and, ultimately, the shower-bath, with tonic 
or other medicines, are as useful and important as 
in the former complaint, its curative indications be- 
ing very similar. 

In other cases assuming a more local character, 
it is most eflTectually relieved by various topical 
applications. 
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But as the general principles of cure, are so 
similar to those of the other forms of rheumatic in- 
flammation, modified according to the constitu- 
tional or local peculiarities of the case, it will be 
unnecessary to add to what has been before said in 
reference to these affections. 
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GOUT. 



The history of this painful disease, connected as 
it is with the existence of many of the brightest 
ornaments of society, is productive of feelings of 
peculiar interest and regret, since the most valu- 
able lives have so often been deprived of much en- 
joyment by its protracted martyrdom. 

If we attentively examine the circumstances 
which predispose to this disorder, we may trace 
them to a certain state of debility, connected with 
a plethoric habit of body, and a more than ordina- 
ry degree of excitability in the nervous system ; 
while all those ccmditions which tend to excite the 
action of the heart and arteries, or to produce a 
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variety of forms, which may demand a very differ- 
ent method of treatment. 

Experience has ever demonstrated that nothing 
exerts so powerful an influence in producing a lia- 
bility to this complaint, as indulgence ; and it is 
well known that too great indulgence of every kind, 
and under every circumstance, induces an enerva^ 
ting effect on the constitution. 

It is, therefore, only by carefully maintaining an 
equilibrium between the support, and the degree 
of exhaustion, to which the animal powers are sub- 
jected, that perfect health can be sustained ; the 
constitution of the animal machine in this respect 
being analagous to that of every other ; since its 
action, if not regularly continued, is as liable to 
become impaired, as if it be, from any cause, ex- 
erted beyond the powers which it was intended to 
exercise. 

The individual, who, in the midst of ease and 
quietude of body, perseveres in the use of means 
of excitement jmd of support, which would be 
more than adequate to the demands of the system 
under constant and arduous bodily exercise, des- 
troys, by so doing, the equilibrium between in- 
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crement and exhaustion, and, hence, disease becomes 
nourished by superfluity. 

Bodily exertion is indeed almost as necessary 
in maintaining the powers of the constitution as 
food, although its absence may not so speedily dis^ 
play its influence; since an impaired state of health 
may equally arise from a supply of nourishment 
more than adequate to our wants, and from a real 
deficiency in the necessaries of life, in whatsoever 
way its effects become exhibited ; whether in the 
production of corpulency or plethora, affections 
of the head, apoplexy, derangements of the sto- 
mach and digestive organs, or gout. 

The latter disease, when it cannot be traced 
to an hereditary predisposition, is however rarely 
found in those persons who have not habitually 
Combined the use of the more active stimulants, 
with a too nutritious diet. 

Gout is, therefore, in an especial manner, a dis- 
ease of the more wealthy, the sedentary, and the 
studious; hence the great Sydenham, who first 
published its history, endeavoured to console him- 
self in his sufferings from this complaint, under 
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which he laboured during thirty-four years, from 
the considjeration that kings, princes, and philoso- 
phers, — ^the greatest and wisest of mankind, had 
been equally subject to its attacks, and that 
'the more intelligent were oftener its victims than 
others. 

Depending on such causes, gout is, compara- 
tively, V seldom experienced by the hard-working 
husbandman, and by others whose occupations 
enjoin active bodily exertions, unless it be imme- ^ 
diately derived from parents, or recent ancestry ; 
and even when these have been well-known suf- 
ferers from this disorder, their successors who 
pursue laborious exercises usually escape its at- 
tacks. 

Grout presents itself to our notice in a great 
variety of forms, which have pbtained from various 
ancient and modem authors different names, re- 
ferring to its peculiar character, or to the part 
. affected. 

The most important property of this disease, 
is its tendency to predispose by its first attacks, 
to their repetition ; and although they not uncom- 
monly become less severe after frequent returns. 
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they are often of longer continuance, and more 
varied in their situation, and, unless carefully 
guarded against, continue to recur at less and less 
distant periods, until they ultimately produce ex- 
haustion of the animal powers. 

But this kind of predisposition, it may be ob- 
served, is far from being confined to gout, as the 
paroxysms of many other diseases possess a simi- 
lar tendency, resulting from no other evident 
change being induced by the primary attacks, than 
an increased degree of debility, or of local or 
constitutional inability to resist their accession, as 
I have before noticed in rheumatism, but which 
is seen more evidently in intermittent fevers, to 
which debility, howsoever induced, predisposes. 

As, therefore, by the repetition of an attack of 
gout, this debility, or susceptibility to its return, 
is proportionately increased, so, by this increase of 
debility, are the attacks rendered more frequent 

It is, consequently, obvious, that, however im- 
proved the health of a patient may appear to be 
after an attack of gout, and however the popular 
paradox may be enforced, that gout is a healthy 
disease, the patienf s health is only improved in 
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reference to its state, immediately before its acces- 
sion, since each relapse is too apt to hasten the 
approach of its successor. 

It is, moreover, very difficult to judge of con- 
stitutional vigour from external appearance, it 
being often farthest absent from the ruddy and the 
corpulent ; though it is, doubtless, in consequence 
of such individuals being the frequent subjects 
of gout, that the prevailing idea originated, that 
paroxysms of this disorder are rather conducive to 
health than the contrary. 

The best criterion of robust and perfect health 
is, assuredly, the ability which the individual pos- 
sesses of maintaining bodily exertion; and how- 
ever healthy the subject of gout may appear, he 
is, more or less, unfitted for this, by the very con- 
dition which imposes the disease. 

The analogies which subsist between gout anH 
rheumatism are so numerous, that, as before re- 
marked, they were, by the ancients, often associ- 
ated together under the same name. 

But gout must be considered as differing from 
rheumatism, in being more particularly a disease 
of the constitution, requiring a certain state of the 

M 
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system to receive the impressions of external 
causes, while rheumatism, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether dependent on the action of these impres- 
sions, and may be produced in any individual, by 
exposure to those causes which are calculated to 
excite it. 

The infljammation accompanying gout, like that 
of rheumatism, is rarely productive of suppura^- 
tion, although this is said sometimes to occur ; but 
their affinity is still more close, in each inflamma- 
tion being of a specific kind, and in these diseases 
only, being subject to that sudden translation, or me- 
tastasis, from one partof the body to another, which, 
in each, is often attended with results of so unfa- 
vourable a nature. 

Gout, however, differs from rheumatism, in 
commonly confining its first attack to a particular 
part; it is usually announced by previous de- 
rangement in the state of the digestive organs, 
and of the nervous system, producing general in^- 
disposition ; and it seldom occurs in females, or 
in very young persons. 

Sometimes, nevertheless, it suddenly yields its 
seat to acute rheumatic inflammation, and vice 
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versdf when it demands the greatest care in deter- 
mining the nature of the disease. 

The peculiar shining redness and swelling of 
the part affected, in acute gout, the pain being felt 
chiefly during thie night, its periodical return, and 
the subsequent separation of the cuticle of the 
part affected, are other characteristic distinctions. 

But although we are acquainted with, those 
causes which predispose to, and excite the attacks 
of gout ; of the nature of the proximate cause, or 
that peculiar local and constitutional change which 
takes place under this disease, producing its vari- 
ous phenomena, we are by no means certain. 

The ideas which the ancients entertained on 
this subject, afford a curious illustration of their 
doctrine of the influence of particular humours. 

Hippocrates attributed it to a corruption of the 
blood, bile, and phlegm; and it was long sup-; 
posed to depend on a peculiar state of the blood, 
which was thought to have undergone chemical 
and other changes, productive of what was deno- 
minated an arthritic acrimony. 

This acrimony was, by some, described as a mor- 
bific matter of a viscid nature, in consequence of 
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such a fluid being often effused around the liga- 
mentous textures, by gouty inflammation. By 
others, it was supposed to depend on a prepon- 
derance of acidity in the system, which BerthoUet 
concei'ved to be the phosphoric acid. 

Dr. Cullen calls gout a disease of the whole 
system, in which the stomach is greatly concerned, 
and controverts the ancient opinion of the action 
of morbific matter. 

He explains it, as arising in persons "having 
a vigorous and plethoric state of the system, and 
who are liable at a certain period, to a loss of tone 
in the extremities, which is, in some measure, 
communicated to the whole system, but more es- 
pecially to the functions of the stomach, to restore 
which, an inflammatory affection of some part of 
the extremities is set up, and the patient returns 
to his ordinary state of health." 

Dr. Scudaniore, who is one of the latest and 
most valuable authors on the subject, attributes 
it to a " redundancy of blood with relation to 
the powers of the circulation, particularly affect- 
ing the vessels and functions of the liver, together 
with the production of a morbid change in the 
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secreted products of the alimentary canal in ge- 
neral, and of the kidnies in particular.^ Such, 
then, are a few of the many theories which have 
been advanced in regard to the immediate causes of 
this disorder. 

Like many other diseases, gout is much more 
common in some situations than in others ; which 
circumstance may be chiefly assigned to the differ- 
ence in habits and manners of life, existing in each 
locality. It is much less common in Scotland than in 
England, and has been stated, by some autiiors, to 
be of more frequent occurrence in the cider coun- 
tries of Herefordshire and Devonshire, than in 
other counties of England. 

Its local prevalence has been also noticed on 
the continent, as Desault observes;* that it is 
far more frequently met with in Normandy, which 
is another cider country, than in Champagne; 
in Champagne than in Languedoc ; and in Lan- 
guedoc than in Aubusson; its prevalence being 
exactly proportioned to the acidity of the wine in 
ordinary use in each district. It is also, proportion- 

♦ Clinique externe. 
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ately, much more often seen in large and populous 
towns than in the country. 

The principal dangers to be apprehended in this 
disease, arise from its metastases or changes of si- 
tuation, to which I have before adverted ; thus, 
by attacking the brain, it gives rise to a very serious 
train of plienomena, varying in accordance with 
the peculiar circumstances of the case^ by its re- 
moval to the lungs, inflammation, haemoptysis, or 
extreme anxiety and a sensation of constriction 
across the chest, are induced ; wliile in the stomach 
and digestive organs, which it more frequently in- 
vades, it produces other very dangerous and dis- 
tressing symptoms. 

From the constitutional nature of gout, and its 
immediate connexion with a certain impaired state 
of the general tone and vigour of the system, and 
of the stomach and digestive organs in particular ; 
and from the powerful influence of some of those 
natural causes which conduce to the recurrence of 
its paroxysms, it must stand forward on the list 
of those diseases, which are most capable of being 
benefited by the means and circumstances to which 
I have already referred. 
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The effects arising from alternations of heat and 
cold, in producing its recurrence, have been particu- 
larly observed by almost every author who has writ- 
ten on this disease ; and numerous instances have 
been adduced in illustration of their pernicious 
influence. 

It is indeed, evidently, from this cause, that 
gout most frequently commences its attacks dur- 
ing the colder months, and when the individual af- 
fected is warm in bed; and that paroxysms of 
regular gout usually depart with the increasing 
temperature of the year, when such vicissitudes 
are less experienced. 

The influence of cold or damp in it& produc- 
tion, and in adding to the severity of its at-, 
tacks, is, therefore, as important as in chrcmic 
rheumatism, whence Boerhaave was led to consi- 
der the north wind as the greatest en^ny of patients 
subject to this disorder; while he regarded the 
south as the most effective in mitigatii^ its symp- 
toms ; and this very accurate observer further 
asserts, that he never knew an attack of gout to 
take place in a patient in whom perspiration had 
not been previously checked. 
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The baneful effects of cold on this complaJnt, and 
especially that which accompanies north, and north- 
easterly winds, has been shown by Dr. Scudamore, 
in several very interesting cases; as also the salu- 
tary influence produced by changes in the wind, 
from these quarters, to the south, and south-west. 

The entire removal of gout, can only be hoped 
to be efiected, by avoiding, as far as it is possible, 
all those causes which tend to induce its attacks, 
and by means which are calculated to produce a 
change in the constitution ; and as we have no 
remedy, from whose agency alone, the latter desira- 
ble object can be expected to be derived, the more 
perfect the combination of beneficial agents, the 
greater will be the probability of success. 

That it is a disease capable of entire removal, 
we have the concurring testimony of ancient and 
modern experience,* and no less than tliree of 
our own most celebrated physicians, Drs. Cheyne, 
Cadogan, and Darwin, proved the truth of this 
observation in their own persons. 



■ Articuloncm vera vitia, ut podagra chiragnEque, si 
juvenes tentarunt neque callum induxenint; solvi possunt. 
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When its paroxysms have been properly guard-* 
ed against, or mitigated by the adoption of suita- 
ble means, we, not unfrequently, find this disease 
less serious in its results than the acute form of 
rheumatism ; and, under such circumstances, per- 
sons thus afflicted often attain a more advanced 
age than those who are subject to rheumatic attacks. 
But, where it is suffered to proceed in its course, 
by an inattention to the removal of tiiose causes 
which induce it, and favour its return, this is 
rarely the case. 

The most distressing form in which gout exhi- 
bits itself, is that arising from a powerful heredi- 
tary predisposition, as it then sometimes makes its 
first appearance during the early periods of youth, 
assummg an irregular form, and destroymg, by the 
frequency of its recurrence, the powers of the consti- 
tution, before time has matured their development. 

. Although the more particular medical treat- 
ment of disease, as before observed, does not fall 
within the limits of the present publication, yet 
the general indications of ciure may be inferred 
from the nature of the disorder. These, in -gout 
will lead us to support and strengthen the powers 
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of the constitution by every internal and external 
means, and to avoid, as far as circumstances will 
allow, the employment of stimuli, whether in the 
form of solids, or of fluids, not so much in conse- 
quence of their primary influence, as the pernicious 
effects which ensue from their use. 

Th^ second indication in this disease consists in 
reducing, by cautious and judicious means, that 
plethoric state of the system which is almost an 
invariable attendant on the complaint, and which is 
so generally indicated by a distension and fulness 
of the vessels. 

But I may here remark, that bleeding, in gout, 
by its too sudden operation on the system, is, in ge- 
neral, not well suited to this end, and cannot always 
be had recourse to with safety ; those remedies 
alone being, generally, indicated in this capacity, 
which arrive at similar results by a more slow and 
gradual operation. 

Aperient medicines, therefore, become highly 
beneficial, and particularly such as induce a 
gentle action on the more important secreting or* 
gans ; but there are few diseases in which even th^ 
use of aperients require more caution; not less in 
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reference to the frequency with which they are em- 
ployed, than to their selection ; for, by having too 
constant recourse to them, an obstinate torpidity is, 
not unfrequently produced in the alimentary canal, 
wliich adds equally to the derangement of these 
organs, wid of the constitution generally, and, 
consequently, favours, rather than averts, the re- 
currence of the paroxysms. 

Antacids, tonics, diaphoretics, and narcotics, as 
circumstances may demand, are also often of the 
greatest utiUty in this disease ; but I must return 
to the more particular consideration of such means 
as peculiarly belong to the coast. 

Bathing is one of the most active of all auxilia- 
ries in the removal of gouty affections, when adapt- 
ed in its form to the particular state of the disease, 
or combined with a suitable constitutional regi- 
men. 

Numerous instances have occurred, in whicli 
the use of the limbs, when it had been lost by the 
influence of this disorder, has been restored by the 
diligent employment of the warm-bath, owing to 
the stimulating action which this remedy exerts on 
the absorbent vessels ; and, if it be aided by fric- 
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tions, it becomes highly instrumental in diminish- 
ing and removing those chalky concretions, which, 
in persons who have been long subject to gout, 
are so frequently deposited around the joints. 

Nor can the utility of warm bathing be rendered 
more obvious, than in those cases where the mor- 
\Ad action of the part, which has previously ap- 
peared in a regular form, is become feebly con- 
ducted, and is liable to change its situation, and to 

tend towards internal organs of more importance to 
life ; with a view to avert which metastasis, and to 
induce the regular return of the disease in its 
usual seat, the waters of Bath, whose natural 

temperature ranges from 108** to 114% have been 
so very long extensively and usefully employed, 
and, often, in combination with the internal use of 
aromatic and cordial remedies. 

But the period in which the employment of the 
warm sea-water bath is of the most permanent ad^ 
vantage in this complaint, I conceive to be that in 
which the violence of an attack having subsided, 
the patient still labours under a train of sequeUe, 
often no less painful than tedious in their progress; 
at such times, when steadily and judiciously had 
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recourse to, it rarely happens that material bene- 
fit is not derived. 

During a regular paroxysm of gout, and when 
any recession from its original seat is not to be ap- 
prehended, the warm-bath of any kind is, on the 
contrary, an unsuitable agent, and has, not unfre- 
quently, been found to increase materially the sub- 
sequent inflammation. The object of the warm 
sea-water bath, employed between the paroxysms 
of gout, is, as in most other cases in which it is 
used, to aid in the fulfilment of the first indica- 
tion in the ci^re of this disease; namely, to 
strengthen and invigorate the constitution ; but, as 
a bath of a very high temperature would be liable 
to induce free perspiration, it must prove prejudi- 
cial, its debilitating effects counteracting its sa- 
lutary operation. 

But, independently of this disadvantage, the 
nervous irritability, which is so constant and 
characteristic an attendant on gout, renders a 
bath of a high temperature, equally inadmissi- 
ble, the excitement it would occasion being no 
loss injurious, tending as in the case of the 
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Bath waters, to the reproduction of the dis- 
ease. 

With the intention just named, it is rare, there- 
fore, that a bath of more than 90 degrees of heat 
can be employed with advantage in this disorder ; 
and I fully concur with Dr. Scudamore, in his ob- 
servation that much benefit would arise from the 
tepid plunging bath of sea- water, if such could be 
obtained ; as we have every reason to suppose, 
that, from the additional stimulus of the salt which 
it contains, such a bath would afford to the invalid 
still greater advantages than that of Buxton, whose 
temperature is only 82% and whose efiicacy ap- 
pears to have arisen chiefly from this low tempenu 
ture. 

But it is obvious, that, in gout, as in every 
other disease, the heat of the bath should be re- 
gulated according to the state of the pati^it. Dr. 
Heberden appears to have been an advocate for 
the use of the sea-bath at its usual temperature, 
under certain conditions, in gout, and says, that he 
has seen many examples of the debility of limbs 
resulting from the disorder, increased by continued 
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bathing in the Bath waters : * this very acute ob- 
server, however, was well aware that extremes of 
cold, as of heat, are alike prejudicial in this dis- 
ease. And as gout can by no means be consider- 
ed a complaint connected with the existence of 
strong constitutional powers, cold sea-bathing 
should be cautiously resorted to, especially when 
the digestive organs are materially deranged. 

The propriety indeed of cold sea-bathing, re- 
quires more careful consideration in gout, than 
in most other diseases, from the frequent tendency 
to plethora in the system ; as from this circum- 
stance, the circulation may, by the action of cold, 
be too powerfully determined internally ; and, es- 
pecially in persons advanced in life, if not pro- 
ductive of more serious consequences, it is liable 
to be followed by a deficient reaction, and by pains 
which resemble those of rheumatism. 

Dry friction, or regularly sponging the parts 



'' Quin artuum debilitatem balneo Bathonico auct^m esse 
vidi ; et multo praesentius fuisse remedium in mare descen- 
dere : quod multa me cxempla docuenmt.'' 

Heberden. Med, Comment, 
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formerlv affected with tepid or cold sea-water, are 
often found to be auxiliaries of very great utiKty 
in removing the susceptibility to a recurrence of 
this disease. 

Exercise is of so much importance in its remo- 
val, as *o have induced an eminent writer on 
this disease to observe, that, " if it be omitted, 
all the remedies that have hitherto been discover- 
ed will prove of no avail," The advantages de- 
rived from it may indeed be readily inferred, 
from any comparison we may make, between the 
numbers of those persons affected, who are actively 
employed, with such as pursue sedentary occupa- 

So various are the modes by which this import- 
ant antidote exerts its beneficial influence, that it 
would be tedious to enumerate them ; I shall, how- 
ever, briefly notice a few. By the stimulus it af- 
fords to the circulation, it increases the energies of 
the exhalents on the surface of the body, and, con- 
sequently, the volum of nsen hi perspiration ; 
and, without expens f an mal t ength, if pro- 
perly employed ; it th dm n 1 e the mass of the 
circulating fluids. 
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By the sjnoipathy existing between these exhale 
ents and the stomach, an influence no less beneficisd 
is communicated to this organ, tending to impart 
a healthful action to its function. The salutary 
operation of exercise on the alimentary canal also, 
in increasing and preserving its peristaltic motion, 
with the effects on the viscera derived from the ac- 
tion of the abdomiaal and other muscles as before 
shpwn, is of the highest utility. 

Exercise not only prevents the formation of 
those concretions which are frequently deposited 
around the joints in gouty disorders, but it enables 
the absorbents more readily to remove such as may 
already exist. It tends also to preserve that mo- 
tion in the limbs, which is too liable to become im- 
paired or destroyed by contraction of the tendinous 
structures in this disease. 

It is, moreover, an important means of cor- 
recting that acidity, which is almost an invariable 
attendant on derangement of the digestive organs, 
but more especially in gout, in which disease even 
the cuticular discharge is found by the chemical 
changes it produces on vegetable colours, to be 

N 
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(if an acid nature; this beneficial operation it 
(M-obably effects by increasing, not only the ac- 
tion of the exhalents, but also the flow of bile 
into the alimentary canal, which bile may di- 
rectly tend to neutralize the existing aeid, by its 
alkaline properties. 

To produce these useful effects, the exercise 
employed should be moderate, but it should be 
pursued with great perseverance during the ab- 
sence of the paroxysm ; no day being allowed to 
pass, without having recourse to it. when the wea- 
ther and other circumstances will permit. 

It cannot, however, be suddenly resumed after a 
long interval, without danger of incurring a re- 
turn of the paroxysm ; and as, when moderately and 
suitably conducted, it becomes the most effectual 
means of imparting strength, and of enabling the 
invalid to enjoy his repose, so, on the contrary, 
when violent, or too long continued, it is liable to 
induce debility and restlessness. 

Where the state of the patient will permit, I 
believe walking to be the best kind of exercise 
that can possibly be employed in this lUsease, and 
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next to it in utility, riding on horseback, which 
latter ¥ras so very favourite a remedy with the 
great Sydenham.* 

The necessity for a careful and equal attention 
to the nature of solid and fluid nutriment in gout^ 
is obvious, from negligence in this particular 
being so constantly the source whence the dis- 
ease originate ; nor can all the benefits afforded 
by the aid of the best directed medicines, situa- 
tion, or other advantages, effect that constitu- 
tional renovation, which is essential to its removal, 
without this regard to diet; in consequence of 
the influence it exerts on the stomach and diges- 
tive organs in particular, which in gouty affections 
sympathize so powerfully with the constitutional 
derang^nent. 

The gouty individual, however, is far from 
being one on whom sudden and decisive changes 



* " Et sane diu multumque mecum reputavi, quod si cui 
innotesceret medicamentum, quod et celare vellet, atque 
efficax in hoc morbo^ ut et in chronicis plerisque^ ac est equi- 
tatio constans et adsidua, opes ille exinde atnplissimas facile 
adaunulare posset/' S^dMam de Podagra, 
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can be attempted with impunity ; anil it is only 
by cautious and very gradual means, and by a 
combination of every advantage in his favour, 
thai a reasonable hope can be entertained of effect- 
ing so desirable a renewal. 

I have already attempted to show, that a diet 
may alike prove productive of a pernicious in- 
fluence, in whatever way it be disproportioned 
to the constitutional demand, whether, in a de- 
ficiency, or in a surplus quantity of the nourish- 
ment it contains; or whether it possess too sti- 
mulating, or too lowering a quality ; and the 
eflects originating from each source, will exhibit 
theniselves in a debilitated frame, accompanied 
with that particular form of disease, to the prt>- 
duction of which, experience proves each cause to 
be so adequate. 

Gout, however, when it has once appeared, is 
fostered not only by the particular agency which 
flrst produced it, but also, in an almost equal de- 
gree, by those enfeebling causes whicli conduce 
to the formation and support of various other 
diseaeea dependent on diminished energy in the 
system ; which fact is daily seen in the recurrence 
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of its attacks, from those which would never alone 
have called it into existence ; amongst these, may 
be enumerated, exposure to cold or damp, violent 
exertion, mental anxiety, and not less than either, 
sudden changes from a high to a low diet. 

Too spare a diet, therefore, where gout has fre- 
quently appeared, often becomes as conducive to 
its continuance, as one of an opposite character ; 
and experience shows, that, in general, plain, sim- 
ple, and easily digested food, proportioned to the 
wants, and accustomed habits of the patient, is, of 
all kinds, the best adapted to this disease ; and it 
may be justly considered, that whatever is most 
calculated to restore the former vigour to the con* 
stitution, is, in the same degree, the most success- 
ful in removing, or diminishing the frequency of 
its paroxysms. 
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The lamentable prevalence of consumptive dis- 
eases, in almost every kingdom within the tem- 
perate zones, has rendered their study of more 
importance to the physician, than that of any 
others ; and has, consequently, led to more anxious 
and numerous endeavours to investigate their na- 
ture, and the circumstances which conduce to their 
production and removal. 

In Great Britain this has been more particularly 
the case, as consumption exists more frequently 
in this country than elsewhere; although the 
proportion of those who are affected by this disor- 
der, in some particular situations on the continent, 
as at Paris and Berlin, is scarcely less than with 
us. 

In various parts in our own country, it is 
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also well known that material differences exist 
in the prevalence of consumption; and in some 
of our largest and most humid towns, it is by 
far the most frequently seen. From the ac- 
count ffyen by Dr. Beddoes, it would appear, 
tliat, in Bristol, the number of consumptive eases 
much exceeds what has been noticed elsewhere, 
it being there, nearly one-third greater than in 
London, and nearly one-half than in Shrewsbury ; 
but, in the southern counties of England, aceordr 
ing to Dr. Young, and others who have paid tl^e 
greatest share of attention to this disea£ie, it 
is of much less common occurrence than in the 
midland counties. 

In the more northern regions of the world, ex- 
cept in some of the hurgest cities, consumption is 
comparatively little known, and still less between 
the tropics. It is of rare occurrence in the West 
Indies ; and very uncommon on the northern houih- 
daries of Africa, as well as in Lapland, Russia, 
and Denmark; and it seems to be scajrcely ever seen 
in Persia, Bengal, Bombay, and Hindopstan gene- 
rally. It appears therefore to be almost confined 
to the naore temperate regions of the globe, and 
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to be immediately connected with the greater vids- 
nttides in climate to which they are subject. 

The hereditary character of this disease lias 
been acknowledged from the highest antiquity, 
and to this source chiefly, it has been common to 
assign its very obvious increase in modem times, 
but which is probably aided by many other causes 
of no less activity. 

Consumption was also, formerly, generally ac- 
knowledged to be a contagious disorder, which 
opinion continues to prevail in many countries, 
although admitted by few in Great Britain. 

It has, nevertheless, been long doubted, if exter- 
nal and fortuitous circumstances were not alone 
siitlicient to produce this disease, independently of 
contagion, or of inheritance ; and, from the numer- 
ous and important facts which have been at dif- 
ferent times adduced in support of this opinion, 
we have every reason to consider the question as 
decided. 

But although in consumption, as in many other 
complaints, the character of the predisposing 
causes are well known, and clearly demonstrable, 
this is far from being the case with 
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those' on which the disease more immediately de- 
pends ; as, for example, the nature of that parti* 
cular state of the constituticm, which results from 
its hereditary predisposition. 

On this subject, very different opinions have 
been entertained by those who have devoted the 
greatest attention to these complaints, some phy- 
sicians supposing them to arise from a peculiar 
state of debility, and excitability in the lungs, 
rendering their vessels liable to assume an in- 
flammatory action &om trifling causes, which in- 
flammation produces, in its train, those small bodies 
called tubercles; while others, on the contrary, 
have supposed, that, when these latter are present, 
they must have existed in the lungs, in a quiescent 
state, from birth; or have become gradually 
formed, independently of inflammation ; and that 
inflammation has rather resulted from the irritar- 
tion produced by their increasing size and num- 
bers, than been the cause of their production; 
an opinion which derives great support from the 
many instances in which the lungs of infants have 
been thus affected. 

The particular nature and progress of these 
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tubercles, has also aJForded an ample subject for 
investigatioD, whence much information has been 
elicited, though, unfortunately, hitherto of more 
interest than practical utility. 

Tubercles were supposed by Morgagni, Home,* 
and many other authors, to be diseased lymphatic 
glands, situated in the lungs; and by Hof^an, 
Willis, and others, their altered condition was 
thought to depend on a certain acrunony of the 
humours. 

There are, however, important reasons for sup- 
posing these opinions to be incorrect ; for, were 
the bodies in question diseased lymphatic glands, 
very severe cases would demonstrate the lungs to 
consist of little else than a congeries of such 
glands, which is known not to be the cage in 
health. These bodies are also constantly found 
in parts of the lungs, where the former are never 
seen under other circumstances; and lymphatic 



" " Phthisis pulmonalis, oritur obslrQCtione SEepissime in 
glandulJs per pulmonis substaiitiam disseminatis, vel arteriis 
branch ialibua : aliquanilo etiam in miBUtisaimisarterix pul- 
monalis vasciiUs." Hume I'riacip. Med. 
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glands are as often discovered in a healthy state 
in the vicinity of such bodies. 

Tubercles are also destitute of that vascularity 
which surrounds lymphatic glands, and when they 
first appear, they have been long known to consist 
of minute watery cysts. Dr. Reid supposed them 
to Goriginate in the diseased extremities of the ex- 
halent vessels of the lungs, from an inspissation 
of their contents ; while MM. Laennee and Andral 
r^ard them as the simple product of secretion ; 
at first fluid, but afterwards solidifying, ^^ comme 
par une sorte de cristallisation,^ from the absorp- 
tion of their fluid particles, when most developed, 
presenting no trace of organization, and as being 
of accidental formation. 

But Dr. Baron, who adduced an accumulation 
of facts, supported by inferences drawn from ana- 

» 

logy, considers these small watery cysts to be hy- 
datids, more or less numerous, acceding to the par- 
ticular constitution, or the greater or less preva- 
lence of those circumstances which give them origin, 
and favour their growth ; and that chiefly from ac- 
cidental irritating causes, they increase in size, be- 
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i^oine ruptured, and proceed to the production of 
all the phenomena of confirmed consumption. 

The bodies which I have last mentioned are, 
not unfrequently, found in almost every other or- 
gan, and they produce different elfects according 
to their situation ; it is ^so a very important 
circumstance, ascertained by experiments on the 
young of inferior animalii, that not only is tlie 
progress of similar bodies materially favoured, but 
their production occasioned, by innutritious food, 
and by the combined influence of other debilitating 
causes. 

Dr. Jenner furnished examples of this kind in 
rabbits, in which there was previously no reason 
whatever for suspecting their presence; and by 
their examination at different periods, he was fully 
enabled to trace, in tliem, all those phenomena 
which characterize tubercles in cases of true pul- 
monary consumption. 

As, therefore, such bodies in inferior animals, 
are so closely analogous with those of our pul- 
monic diseases, it greatly favours the reasonable 
opinion which previously prevailed, that similar 
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causes may produce corresponding effects in our- 
selves ; and that debilitating circumstances, 'whether 
arising from the nature of our food, our climate, 
or more particularly both combined, may not only 
call into action, a latent and quiescent consump- 
tion, but may lay the very foundation of this 
disease. 

That the atmosphere, especially if it be liable 
to frequent changes, has great power in establish- 
ing consumption, may be demonstrated, from the 
circumstance of this complaint confining itself 
almost exclusively to those latitudes, which are 
most subject to vicissitudes of climate ; and from 
its being so comparatively rare in Russia, and 
in the tropics, whose temperatures, whether low 
or high, are so much more steady than with us. 

The baneful influence of a varied temperature 
as it exists in different situations of our own 
country, has been very accurately shown by Dr. 
Woollcombe, and exhibited by a comparison of 
the numbers of deaths from this disease in each 
month, as expressed in the following table, the 
average of thirty years ; during which period, Feb- 
ruary proved the most trying in these disorders. 
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February 1137 
MEiTch llOQ 
January 1100 
April 1081 

December 1021 
May 1006 



November lOO'i 



Aiigusl 
July 



It has been before noticed, that consumption is 
far from being a rare disease in many other cnini- 
tries on the continent ; yet we have no reason for 
supposing that in any, its ravages are increasing 
in the same alarming proportion as in Great Bri- 
tain ; and when we consider the various circum- 
stances which predispose to this complaint, to some 
of which I have already briefly adverted, the me- 
lancholy fact ceases to greatly excite our surprise. 

Among the numerous causes in constant opera- 
tion, which tend to produce this result, as it has 
been justly observed by Mr. Williams, * our fore- 
fathers were very much less exposed to vicissitudes 
and changes in temperature than we are, as their 
time was in a great measure spent in the open air, 
in their different out-of-door occupations. Their 
houses, also, were far less perfectly constructed for 



* Williams on Ciie Climate of England. 
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shutting out the external air than thotse of the 
present day ; their rooms were spacious, and their 
doors and windows very imperfectly closed ; while 
carpets and other analogous luxuries were compa- 
ratively unknown. 

The modes also which they adopted for heating 
their apartments, were very different from ours; 
as, instead of stoves, and other ingenious c(»itri'» 
vances now had recourse to, they used large fires 
of wood; and their chief means of shelter from 
the powerful currents of air such fires occasioned, 
was derived from the wooden screens so commonly 
in use. 

Independently of other causes, similar circum- 
stances, even in the present day, may tend to 
render consumption less common, as it doubtless is, 
amongst the occupants of our old English farm- 
houses, than amongst the residaits of towns, and 
more closely constructed habitations. 

But the attire also of our ancestors, was chiefly 
formed of those materials which were best calcu- 
lated to exclude the effects of cold and damp ; 
that of the females principally consisting of wool- 
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lens, worsted stuffs, and quilted or brocaded silks; a 
difference so totally opposed to the light and thin 
draperies of modern times. Nor was the clothing 
of the male part of the community of former years 
less adapted to the same end. On this subject. 
Dr. Southey observes, that "in many parts of 
Scotland, where consumption is now prevalent, the 
old people affirm, that it was unknown before the 
warm Scottish plaiding was exchanged for the thin 
and fine cold English cloth, and woollen for tx>t- 
ton." 

But there are many other circumstances now iu 
operation, which, from what is known of the causes 
of this disease, must naturally tend to render it 
more frequent. Formerly a much greater degree 
of simphcity prevailed in the habits of life of the 
people ; their hours of exercise, among all classes, 
were more regulated by the light of the sun ; they 
were consequently far less exposed to the effects of 
night air, and thus, in a great measure, they escaped 
those sudden variations in temperature, which are at 
present experienced, and which not unfrequently 
amount to from 20° to SO' within twentv-four hours. 
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The further powerful tendency to similar results 
arising from the material increase of sedentary 
employments, of unwholsome occupations, and of 
crowded manufactories, is too obvious to require any 
remark ; but there is one more natural cause, which 
I cannot avoid noticing, as it may probably have 
tended in an especial manner towards the increas- 
ed prevalence of pulmonic diseases in our own 
country. 

I allude to the change which our climate itself 
appears to have undergone, by having become, as we 
have every reason to believe, more humid than 
formerly, and the temperature of our summer 
months diminished, as is obvious from all the 
earlier writings. 

In illustration of this circumstance, William of 
Malmesbury, who has been more particular in 
his information than many other historians, re- 
marks, in his book " De Pontificibus,'' that the 
vale of Gloucester used to produce in the 12th 
century, as good wine as many of the provinces 
of France ; and indeed it is well known, that in 
the counties of Worcester, Hereford, Somerset, 
Cambridge, and Essex, there are lands which still 

o 
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bear the name of vineyards ; many of them having 
been attached to particular church establishments, 
whose ruins are yet in their vicinity- 

In regard to the vale of Glonceater, be ob- 
serves, " it obtains its name from its chief city ; 
its soil yields a great variety of fruits and plants, 
and every species of grain ; in some places, by its 
natural richness, and in others, by the diUgence of 
tbe husbandman ; enough indeed to excite the 
idlest person to take pains, when it i-epaye his in- 
dustry with the increase of a hundred fold. Here," 
he continues, " you may behold the highways and 
pubbc roads abounding in fruit-trees, which are not 
set, but grow spontaneously; the earth of its own ac- 
cord bearing fruit, which exceeds other kinds both 
in taste and beauty. Many kinds also continue &esh 
the whole year round, and serve the owner until 
he is supplied by a new increase. There is no 
province," he adds " in England, which bas so 
many, or so good vineyards as this country, nei- 
ther on account of their fertility, or the sweetness 
of the grape ; the wine having no unpleasant acid- 
ity, and not being much inferior to the French 
in its sweetness." 
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Vineyards are also mentioned in this country so 
early as the beginning of the eighth century ; and 
after the conquest, the Bishop of Ely used to re- 
ceive three or four tons of wine annually, as 
tithes for the produce of his diocese ; and it ap- 
pears that the land which now forms East Smith- 
field and the adjoining streets, was cultivated in 
the reigns of Rufus, Henry, and Stephen, as a 
vineyard, by the successive constables of the Tower, 
to their great emolument. 

Within the last century, many attempts have 
been made to bring the vine again to maturity in 
this country, for the same purpose ; but, except un- 
der peculiarly favourable circumstances, as against. 
walls having a southern aspect, they have been, I 
believe, uniformly unsuccessful, which is a too 
convincing proof of the unfavourable change our 
climate has undergone. 

The exciting causes of consumption, or those 
circumstances which are calculated to impart an 
effective influence to a predisposition already exist- 
ing in the constitution, are too varied and numer- 
ous to admit of being specified ; but among them 
I may notice as most important, the confined, 

o2 
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Stimulating, or otherwise altered atmosphere of 
large, populous, or manufacturing towns; expo- 
sure to the injurious effects of fogs, or to the pe- 
netrating influence of northern winds, with sudden 
transitions from heat to cold. 

Previous disease, whether of a local or constitu- 
tional character, often excites consumption, particu- 
larly eruptive disorders, and affections of the liver 
and alimentary canal ; as do indeed all those causes, 
which either tend to debilitate the constitution, 
excite the circulation through the lungs, or in any 
way render respiration more difficult. 

Of the influence of cold and debility, in the 
production of consumption, Dr. Trotter has fur- 
nished us with an example too important to be 
omitted. He informs us, that the seamen on board 
the channel fleet, in the year 1800, having been 
for some time under very severe duty, in block- 
ading the port of Brest, were subjected to great 
perspirations, and frequent exposure to strong 
currents of air setting in upon them through 
the port-holes, and that, in order to prevent the 
accession of scurvy, they were served daily, for 
many months, with lemon-juice and sugar ; but 
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by these combined means, their digestive and 
other powers became so materially impaired, that 
several hundred cases of consumption arose among 
them, as the result. * 

Consumption occasionally originates from sources 
altogether independent of the previous existence of 
tubercles ; this appears to have been the case in 
the instance just referred to, as also when it is the 
consequence of local injury, or of disease in the 
lungs ; or when it results from the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, or from any other accidental cause, 
although instances of this kind are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence* 

The first stage into which true tubercular phthi- 
sis has been divided, is marked by symptoms 
indicating the insidious approach of inflammatory 
action ; as a general feeling of weakness, and in- 
ability to pursue accustomed exercises without 
fatigue and inconvenience. Very frequently no 
complaint is made of decided pain, but a transient 
pricking sensation is usually experienced on deep 
inspiration, generally beneath, or near the sternum ; 

• 

* " Medicina Nautka*^ 
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the respiration is therefore rendered lens free than it 
was previously, and it becomes very gradually more 
frequent and difBcult; but this is most particularly 
observable on ascending stairs or other elevations. 

The individual thus affected, is, occasionally, 
troubled with a short, catching, cough, which is 
often very little regarded; his pulse, at first, expe- 
riences no evident change, except after a meal, 
when it is almost invariably found to be more quick 
than natural, and his countenance at this period 
becomes flushed, aud frequently exhibits a circum- 
scribed redness on the cheelcs. 

He complains also of alternations of heat and 
chilliness ; his skin is commonly dry ^ a sensation 
of unusual warmth is sometimes felt in the palms of 
the bands and soles of the feet ; the tongue is often 
particularly bright in colour at its edges, but is at 
first almost free from any other usual febrile indi- 
cation. 

These symptoms, accompanied witli a greater or 
less number of others, equally, or still more une- 
quivocally characterizing an incipient attack, con- 
tinue for some time, and are ultimately succeeded 
by such as with certainty announce the presence 
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inflammation; and which, exhibiting characters 
yet more distressing, continue to prevail through- 
out the latter progress of the disease ; most com- 
monly, exciting far greater anxiety in the minds of 
relatives and friends, than in that of the indivi- 
dual himself. 

Although, in the far advanced stages of consump- 
tion, it is well known that there is little proba- 
bility of removing the disease by a change of situ- 
ation, and that such a measure can only be under- 
taken with a view to ameliorate the urgency of ex- 
isting symptoms ; yet, as consumption, is a disease 
so immediately affected by external causes, and as 
some situations present so much more favourable a 
combination of these than others, it is consolatory 
to reflect, that in the earlier stage of the disorder 
the prospect is far less gloomy ; since instances are 
by no means unfrequent, in which by the timely 
adoption of a change of this kind, the influence of 
the complaint is removed, and its consequences per- 
manently averted. 

This satisfactory consideration also, is not only 
theoretically shown by patients regaining their 
health after having exhibited the somewhat equi- 
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vocal characters of incipient consumption, but is 
corroborated and proved by the fact, that, after an 
attack, tubercles frequently remain in the lungs, 
throughout a long life, in a vesicular and quiescent 
state, and even although transformed into solid bo- 
dies, without becoming productive of further in- 
convenience. 

Examples of the kind have occurred to the ob- 
servation of ahnost every physician who has paid 
particular attention to this disease, since the days 
of Hippocrates; and although many extraordinary 
cures have been recorded, which have not been suf- 
ficiently authenticated, there are numerous others, 
which have been proved by subsequent eTiamina- 
tion ; and tubercles are, further, very frequently 
found in the lunga of persons, who, during their 
Uvea, were never known to suffer from their 
presence. 

After a due consideration of the causes of this 
complaint, and of the several natural advantages 
to which I have already adverted, in reference to 
the various more sheltered situations along our 
southern coast, the reader may perhaps oomsur 
with me in the decided opinion, that we are n^t in 
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possession of any others in this country, which 
offer to the consumptive invalid prospects of ad- 
vantage, arising from so many sources. 

Such superior benefits obviously depend on the 
more perfect opportunities afforded by these si- 
tuations, of avoiding those causes which are known 
to be the most injurious; and they are consequently 
most efficient in averting the accession of inflamma- 
tory symptoms, against which the most anxious 
and persevering efforts should be directed. 

In this capacity, as also in that of subduing 
such symptoms where they may already exist, we 
have, indubitably no external agent of so much im- 
portance, as a warm and equable temperature ; which 
fact is demonstrated by general experience, and may 
be inferred not only from the character of the dis- 
ease, but also from the preceding table of Dr. Wooll- 
combe, on the influence which, in this country, the 
different months exert on the disorder; and it 
would indeed be difficult to conceive the possibility 
of removing a tendency or predisposition to such 
a complaints, under exposure, either to much 
cold and damp, or to sudden vicissitudes of heat 
and cold ; but more especially to the latter. 
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The benefits, on the contrary, arising from a re- 
gular and elevated temperature, are no less satis- 
factorily shown, in the intermission of urgent symp- 
toms, and the improvement which often takes 
place in the health of consumptive invalids, during 
the warmer and more agreeable months of the 
year. 

By the maintenance of a due and steady degree 
of warmtli on the surface of the body, the energy 
of the functions of the akin is supported ; while 
by the effects of cold, the extreme vessels become 
constricted, the circulation is thrown out of equili- 
brium, the secretions of the skin are suppressed, 
and the vessels of the affected internal organs are 
proportionately distended ; all which pernicious re- 
sults are augmented in the same degree, as the lia- 
bility to vicissitude in temperature is increased. 

It was formerly the prevailing opinion, * that 



" Auimadvertendum eat, effluvia ista, qus a saiiguioia 
a per insensilem transpirationem ablegari solent, afri- 
cutis spiracula subito contraliente introvcrti, et in pul- 
fS deponi, ijuos irritando tussiiii m 
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cold, whilst it arrested the action of the exha- 
lents on the surface of the body, determined 
their secretions internally upon the lungs; but 
without the necessity for acquiescing in this sup- 
position, it is easy to conceive the injury the lat- 
ter sustain from the general consequences just 
noticed. 

But, independently of the influence which cold 
so uniformly exerts, on the arterial system ge- 
nerally, and on the vessels of the lungs in particu- 
lar, from their more delicate structure, and greater 
susceptibility to derangement and inflammatory ac- 
tion, from external causes ; by its debilitating ef- 
fects when combined with humidity, it is rendered, 
though in a less evident manner, more especially 
injurious in consumptive habits. 

In very few parts of Great Britain have we, un- 
fortunately, opportunities of combining the advan- 
tages of exercise in a pure atmosphere, with those 
of a more equable and elevated temperature, during 
the colder part of the year ; and there can be no 
doubt, that the beneficial results arising from arti- 
ficial warmth, as employed by Dr. Beddoes, Dr. 
Kentish, and others, in these disorders, would be 
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rendered still more apparent, conld exercise and 
constant change of air, so essential to the removal 
of most clironic diseases, be more extensively com- 
"hined. 

Such a combination is indeed the great desidera- 
tum in consumption, and it is the difficulty of ob- 
taining it at home, which has furnished the induce- 
ment, to recommend to patients predisposed to this 
disease, a residence in countries and kingdoms, 
whose climate is more congenial than ours ; and 
where a measure of this kind can be adopted 
early, and with comfort to the individual, it ia, I 
think, mi questionably the most advantageous of 
any that can be had recourse to. 

But when we consider the insidious nature of 
consumption, and the progress which the disease 
has usually attained before a decision has been 
formed in reference to a removal to a foreign clime, 
often arising from the very material inconveniences 
which attend it, we, unfortunately, discover far too 
few cases among those who are leaving home, in 
which there is a sufficient probability of benefit, 
to compensate for its several disadvantages ; not be- 
cause consumption is originally incurable, but 
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from the neglect which too frequently attends 
its progress at those periods, when, by the adoption 
of suitable means, its influence might have been 
overcome ; for, as Dr. Beddoes has very justly re- 
marked on this subject, though a common cold, if 
properly managed, usually departs in less than eight 
or ten days, if, when it continues beyond this pe- 
riod, a judicious method of treatment were had 
recourse to, thousands might be rescued from an 
untimely grave. How often, however, are weeks 
and months thus passed over, before either the pa- 
tient himself, or his friends, are awakened to the 
danger which may result from so apparently tri- 
fling an exciting cause: 

When, therefore consiunption has unequivo- 
cally proceeded to its more advanced stages, con- 
stant and sad experience has proved, that the remo- 
val of invalids to distant parts of Europe, whether 
by sea or land, is attended with far more numerous 
disadvantages, than benefits. And independently of 
state of exhaustion to which the patient is necessa- 
rily subjected, by the great exertions which such a 
measure generally demands, to recommend the tran- 
sport of an individual so circumstanced, from all he 
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most esteems at home, to a country, and amongst 
persons, whose manners, habits, and modes of think- 
ing, are alike strange to him, and where he is deprived 
of those soothing consolations and comforts which 
can only be aflForded by the society and kind offices 
of his nearest and dearest friends, is no less cruel, 
than injudicious. 

I shall now proceed to the more particular con- 
sideration of a residence on the coast in these most 
important diseases. 

Low situations having been found least obnox- 
ious to consumptive complaints, and, on the con- 
trary, a diminished atmospheric pressure, whether 
depending on meteorological variations, or on a 
removal from a lower part of the kingdom to one 
of a higher level, being thought to be prejudi- 
cial in such cases, many medical authors have 
supposed the advantages of the coast, to be mate- 
rially aided by the increased weight of its atmos- 
phere. 

It has, indeed, not only been observed, that the 
proportion of these diseases materially increases 
as we ascend from a lower to a higher elevation, 
but cases are recorded in which their progress 
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has been effectually arrested by a removal thence to 
a lower level.* 

That such results, however, are dependent en- 
tirely on the degree of pressure to which the lungs 
are subject, is not clearly demonstrated ; since the 
pernicious influence communicated, on high eleva- 
tions, to pulmonic disease, may arise, in a more 
especial manner, from the greater vicissitudes of 
heat and cold to which such situations are exposed ; 
although I conceive that there is evidence amply 
sufficient for believing, that the greater or less de- 
gree of pressure in the atmosphere, is productive 
of very important effects on organs so immedi- 
ately exposed to its action, and rendered by de- 



* A remarkable instance of the acknowledged advantages 
of a low situation, has been given by Mr. Leslie, in a letter 
quoted by Dr. Beddoes. He states, that in an academy and 
convent, situated on a high hill at Li^ge, consumption was 
so exceedingly prevalent, that it frequently became necessary 
to send the young men into the lower parts of the country, 
as to Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, for the purpose of re- 
covery ; and that, ultimately, Ihe convent was removed in 
consequence, to a lower part of the town. 
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rangement or disease, pretematurally sensible to 
its effects. 

This would appear more particularly apparent 
from the observations of Mr. Mansford, on the 
degree of acceleration which the pulse acquires 
even at a comparatively trifling elevation ; for, on 
ascending no more than 500 feet above the level 
of the sea, it seems that the heart gains an ac- 
cession of several pulsations per minute; while 
the resistance of the vessels is diminished in an 
equal proportion, as is demonstrated by the well 
known circumstance, that even the most healthy per- 
sons, on ascending great heights, not unfrequently 
experience a rupture of small vessels, which are 
distributed on the membranes most exposedto these 
influences ; it is therefore easy to conceive, that 
injurious consequences may result from slight 
elevations, to invalids, the delicate vessels of whose 
lungs have either suffered partial disorganization, 
or have acquired an increased degree of susceptibi- 
lity to disease. 

This increased rapidity in the circulation, and 
in respiration, is, nevertheless, by no means pro- 
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portioned exclusively to the degree of elevation 
to which the individual is exposed, but is not 
less affected by coi^titutional peculiarities ; hence 
evidently the cause, why so much discrepancy 
exists between the accounts given by authors, of 
the sensations they have experienced at different 
altitudes. 

Thus, although M. Saussure informs us, that 
on ascending Mont Blanc, he suffered from these 
effects in a very high degree, that his strength be- 
came exhausted, and that various febrile symptoms 
evinced themselves ; and although Sir W. Hamil- 
ton felt great difficulty in his respiration on Mount 
Etna, and many have been attacked by haemoptysis 
and other haemorrhages, under similar circum- 
stances; Dr. Heberden did not complain of any 
very material inconvenience from visiting the Peak 
of Teneriffe, and the same may be observed of se- 
veral others, who have reached the heights of Mont 
Blanc and parts of the Andes ; and even of those 
who have experienced the rapid ascent of balloons. 

But, notwithstanding these facts, when we con- 
sider, that in low situations, and with the baro- 
meter at thirty inches, we sustain an atmospheric 

p 
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pressure of fifteen pounds upon every square-inch, 
or thirty-two thousand pounds weight on the whole 
surface of the body, elevations, great or small, as 
well as changes in the state of the atmosphere, by 
each of which, this external pressure is often sudden- 
ly diminished several thousand pounds, necessarily 
exert a powerful influence ou the delicate strueture, 
and functions of the lungs, when the health of 
these organs is in any way deranged. 

From various experiments, which have been at 
different times undertaken, with a view to deter- 
mine the effects produced by a light, and a heavy 
atmosphere on the function of respiration, we 
learn, that, although animals become subject to such 
serious inconvenience from the partial exhaustion 
of the air, within the receiver of an air-pump ; on 
the contrary, by the condensing machine, they 
sustain a degree of pressure equivalent to the 
weight of three or four atmospheres, without ap- 
parent injury ; and that, after an animal has been 
subjected to this extreme pressure, it seems to expe- 
rience the most uneasiness in returning to that of 
its accustomed medium. 

In the first instance, there can be little doubt 
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that the inconvenience does not depend more on 
the primary abstraction of the air, and the scanty 
supply of ojiygexi which so rare a medium can 
afford, than on the suffocating effects produced by 
the distension of the blood-vessels lining the minute 
air-^cells of the lungs, by which the latter become 
diminished in their capacity ; the absolute volume 
of air recdved, being small, in proportion as it is 
rarefied. 

In proportion also to the existing weight of the 
atmosphere, is the quantity of oxygen, which passies 
into the lungs, and there appropriated to the im- 
portant end it is destined to fuliil in the ammal 
economy; and the necessity for a quick sucoeft- 
sion of inspirations is diminished in the same ra- 
tio; while, on the contrary, respiration acquires 
equally an increased rapidity on high hills, and 
in air deteriorated by frequent inhalation. 

Dr. Wells took unusual pains to ascertain the 
influence of situation on consumption, and he has 
adduced m^y examples in corroboratian of the 
comparative rareness of the disease under a heavy 
atmosphere. He remarks, that he was led to 
undertake this enquiry, from having heard, so long 

p 2 
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back as the year ITTQ, that it was common in Flan- 
ders to remove the consumptive to the low and 
marshy parts of the country for their benefit 
Mr. Mansford has also collected numerous in- 
stances of the greater prevalence of consumption 
in high, than in low situations, and Drs. Darwin, 
Cullen, Beddoes, and others, have consequently 
advised tlie removal of invalids liable to this disease, 
from the higher to lower parts of the country; 
and this practice is more or less common in most 
kingdoms where the disorder prevails. 

At Aix la Chapelle, consumptions are said to 
be very rare, while at Monjoye, a mountainous 
country, only twenty-eight miles distant, this dis- 
ease carries off a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants. It is also said that the hill of Montmo- 
rency, near J^^aris, which is dry, sandy, and much 
exposed, is very productive of consumptive disor- 
ders, and that those who visit it, with any predis- 
position to these complaints, almost invariably de- 
rive unfavourable effects from the change ; and the 
same remark applies, with no less certainty, to many 
of the hilly parts of our own country. 

4 

The inhabitants also of the mountainous parts 
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of Portugal and Italy, are very subject to con- 
sumption, while those of Finland, Denmark, and 
Holland, are much less liable to its attacks. 

There is, consequently, amply sufficient rea- 
son for supposing, that it is partly from causes 
of this kind, connected with a greater degree of 
exposure, that this disease has been found to be 
less common in low situations than in any other. 
This circumstance has given rise to the idea that 
consumption and intermittent fevers, cannot exist 
to a great extent in the same district ; which latter 
opinion is, nevertheless, erroneous, as they are not 
only found in the same situation, but even in the 
same individual. 

Although, therefore, there is no sufficient reason 
for making choice of those more marshy districts 
which have been selected, on the continent espe- 
cially, for consumptive patients, notwithstanding 
their tendency to produce intermittent fevers, we 
ought not to disregard the benefits arising from an 
increased weight of theatmosphere, in those situations 
where the latter disease need not be encountered. 

From very early periods, sea-air, sailing, and 
the sickness which is induced by it, have each been 
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powerfully advocated as remedies in pulmonary 
Consumption by physicians of the highest celebrity; 
and lengtliened voyages have been therefore com- 
monly advised by them, these being considered to 
rank among the most efficient means that could be 
employed in aid of their endeavours to remove the 
complaint. 

Amongst the Romans,* it seems to have lieen 
a prevailing custom to recommend a \'oyage from 
Italy to Alexandria; and it appears, from the 
observations of Pliny, who himself also extolled 
its utility in this disease, as also in that of hasmop- 
tysis, that it was undertaken more on account 
of the benefit supposed to be derived from the 
voyage itself, than of the advantages afforded by 
the Alexandrian coast. -f- 

The efficacy of saiHng was formerly thought to 

• Jdcofjue aptissime AJexandriam ex Italia itur. 

CWitii, lib. iii. 

+ " Priterea est alius nsiis multiplex, prindpalis vera 
navigaiiili phthisi afiectis, aut sanguinem egerentibus ; sicut 
prosime Annieum Gallionem fecisse post Consulalum me- 
ininimus. Neque enim ^gyptus propter se petitiir, sed 
prqjter lonpoquiutem uaviguuli." i'tir^, lib. 
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; iVooi the skknees it excited, than 

iliar pFpperties of sea-air ; * and these 

' combined effects have been no les* 

med by many of the most dislin- 

r modern authors; as Boerhaave, Mead, 

\ Cullen, FothergiU, Heberden, and many 

^utility, therefore, of voyages, being recorded 

oh high authorities, and deduced ffom ex- 

iice extended from antiquity to the present 

. we cannot doubt the beneJita which they have 

Jl periods occasion^y imparted ; and durii^ 

ffiedisposition to consumption, before symptmns 

0f^tg from active influnmation have evinced 

j^fijinrli I II. the greatest advantage may often be 

^djifiVed from such a measure, more particulaiiy, 

^^.jtbe xemovid be into a dimate which is milder 

^ Sq4 more eciuaUe than our own. 

{..What Jus bees said^ liowever, in apotiier place, 



• " Geatationa vero et in navi per mare, quod aer sal- 
■HUffcapUB, auetore Aretno, plorimum valeat ad ulcera sic- 
4lMft." Prw^tr Afymw. 
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in reference to extended removala of any kind, is 
peculiarly applicable to long voyages ; as there is 
too much reason to believe, that from the causes, 
before-mentioned, the high expectations wlilch have 
arisen from their recommendation, have been follow- 
ed by very frequent disappointment ; and the expe- 
rience of all those who have had the greatest oppor- 
tunities of witnessing their effects, will, I think, 
induce them to feel and acknowledge the truth of 
the following observations of Dr. Duncan, in his 
valuable work on consumption. " After the 
disease is so far advanced as to be distinctly 
marked, I have never, for my own part, known 
any benefit derived from a sea voyage ; wliile, on 
the other hand, phthisical patients in a very de- 
bilitated state, at sea, in stormy weather, are sub- 
jected to so many, and so great inconveniences, 
that I have often known those who have attended 
such patients, deeply regret that the practice bad 
been tried." 

Drs. Gilchrist, T. Reid, and some others, who 
have adduced examples of cures effected by long 
voyages, have considered these favourable results 
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as, in a great measure, derived from the sickness 
such patients have experienced; but from the 
very numerous other instances, in which the effects 
of sickness have been fairly tried in the earlier 
stages of these complaints, without any apparent 
^vantage, there is much reason for doubting the 
curative influence of this remedy. 

It is, at the same time, of so powerful a na- 
ture, that where evident proofs of jts advantages 
are not discoverable, it can scarcely fail to pro- 
duce a contrary result ; since sea^sickness, as Dr. 
T. Reid, one of the greatest advocates for its 
agency, admits, ^^ is of all sickness the most vio- 
lent and distressing; often straining the patient 
till pure bile is pumped into the stomach, and is 
even more powerful in its effects than that which is 
produced by the operation of any emetic medicine.*" 

But independently of the fact, that the advan- 
tages derived from the influence of the sea, are 
not proved, by the experience of the present day, 
to be fairly attributed to this cause, and although 
an occasional emetic be found of great utility in 
this disease, it becomes, I think, very di£Scult to 
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explain, satisfactorily, on what principle so violent 
an operation, as that occasioned by Bea-sickness, 
can be expected to prove more beneficial, in a consti- 
tution naturally weak, and atill further debilitated by 
disease, than such as may be induced by far less 
powerful means; whose effects, instead of con- 
tinuing several days, and sometimes even weeks, 
in succession, as occurs in extensive voyages, may 
be regulated according to the particular drcuni- 
Btauces of the case. 

It may be repeated, also, that, in the more ad- 
vanced periods of pulmonary consumption, gene- 
ral experience has proved, that the benefits deriva^ 
able from a long voyage can bear no adequate pro- 
portion to the inconveniences which usually at- 
tend it. 

I shall now mention those circumstances which, 
in my opinion, tend more immediately to render 
the influence of the sea beneficial to consumptive 
invalids ; the more general properties however of a 
sea atmosphere, have been already noticed, its puri- 
ty and salubrity having been imiformly admitted, 
from the most early periods. 
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I>r. T. fleid, in tr^iting on consumption) has re* 
marked of sea-air, that ^^ when agitated by mod^* 
ate winds, in a temperate southern climate^ it is the 
purest that can be found <m the face of the globe ;^ 
and he adds, ^^ I bdieve it will be allowed, that 
health may be enjoyed better at sea than on any 
patt on shore ;^ as a proof of which, he adduces 
the fikct, that '^ Captain Cook, with a hundred 
and eighteen men, perfbrmed a vojrage of three 
years and eighteen days, through all the dimatei 
in the world, with the loss of only a single man ; 
whereas it is computed that in Maddra, one indi- 
vidual dies annually out of every fifty ; in the 
Pays de Vaud, one in forty-five ; while in England, 
one dies in no more than twenty-five; so that in 
Madeira, he might expect to have lost seven men in 
three years ; in the Pays de Vaud, rather more ; 
and in England, not less than fourteen.'"' 

As the healthful tendency of dea^air is so con- 
stantly exhibited, no less in the restorative eifeots 
which it exerts in disease, liian in the robust consti- 
tutional powers it imparts to those who ar^ moiBt 
exposed to its agency, we have every reason to ao- 
quiesoe in the general accuracy of these remarks ; 
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although the comparison drawn is liable to objec- 
tion, since the persons employed In such an expedi- 
tion, would be chosen from among the most healthy. 

But although the genial properties of a sea at- 
mosphere to constitutions generally, is, I believe, 
fiilly acknowledged ; it has been lately doubted, 
by certain physicians, if it be as well adapted for 
consumptive habits ; and this being an enquiry of 
so much importance in reference to a residence on 
the coast, in these cases, demands further notice. 

That a sea atmosphere is less conducive to the 
production of consumption, than any other, may, 
I think, be inferred, from many of those kingdoms 
which are most exposed to it, being the least subject 
to the disease, as is particularly the case with Den- 
mark. In the islands of the Mediterranean also, 
as in Malta, Minorca, and all those of the Grecian 
Archipelago, we are told, by Dr. Southey, and 
other authors, that consumption is of very rare 
occurrence. 

On the Alexandrian coast, it appears to be alto- 
gether unknown ; while at Aleppo, wliich has an 
intermediate latitude, but wliich is situated at a 
greater elevation, and is more distant from the 
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it is said by several writers on the disease, to be 
very prevalent. It is also a well known fact, and 
particularly mentioned by Dr. Trotter, in his "Me- 
dicina Nautica," that consumption very rarely oc- 
curs in seamen, except under peculiarly unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

That this disease is, nevertheless, too often met 
with on our own coasts, is equally certain, though it 
is there less prevalent than elsewhere; and it usually 
arises under the combined influence of crowded 
towns, a bleak and exposed aspect, and great hu- 
midity of soil, or under exposure to cold winds 
from neighbouring mountains ; it is said also to be 
very common in the interior of the island of Ice- 
land, but much less frequent on its coast * 

The advantage of a sea atmosphere, in those 
cases where this complaint already exists, is best in- 
ferred from general experience ; and the most sa- 
tisfactory proof of its adaptation, may be deduced 
from the numerous ages in which its benefits have 
been sought. 

Aretaeus, who lived almost 460 years before the 

* Dr. Southey on ConsumptioDy p. 31. 
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Christian era, is I believe the first who reoommencU 
ed sailing and a sea atmosphere in consumptian : 
and although so many centuries have rcdled away 
since his time, and so many publications concern- 
ing this disease have appeared, we find very few in- 
dividuals who dissent from his generally received 
opinion. 

Dr. Duncan observes, that he has not seen, in his 
practice, any thing which tends to confirm the i 
that sea air is injurious in consumption, and he 
commends a residence on the coast ; and, among 
many others. Dr. Gilchrist has published cases in 
which the greatest benefit has resulted from the ef- 
fects of sea air, and has shown that those persons 
who reside on coasts, are decidedly less subject to 
this complaint than those who live more in the inte- 
rior of the country ; he also observes, that, as sea-air 
is beneficial in these cases, so, on the contrary, too 
dry an atmosphere is unfavourable ; which drcum- 
stanoes are in perfect accordance with the expe- 
rience of other physicians who have partieulaily 
attended to this disease. 

I cannot indeed avoid remarking, in this place, 
that every medical practitioner on the southern 
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coast, must have met with strikmg examples of 
the ditferent effects produced on the organs of 
respiration, by a land and a sea atmosphere. I have 
myself seen them so pon^rfully displayed, that, 
in the case of a young lady who had long laboured 
under til extreme degree of irritability in the mem* 
branous lining of the lungs, though, at all times^ 
^ felt perfectly free from inconvenience dur- 
ing the prevalence of south, south-west, or west* 
em sea breezes, no sooner did the wind veer to 
the north, or north*east, and blow from the land, 
than she could detect the change even before rising 
in Ae moming, by the cough and oppression which 
succeeded; and on inadvertently running only a few 
yards against such a wind, she has become very 
alarmingly affected, by almost a total cessation in 
the powers of breathing ; the vessels of the lungs 
appearing to suffer a spasmodic constriction, and an 
mability to continue their circulatk>n, while the ac- 
tions of the heart were hurried and irregular, and 
the eotmtenance r^idered of a purple hue by v^ 
nous congestion. 

But examples, constantly presenting themselv^ 
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of the greater suitablenefis of a sea atmosphere, than 
that of the land, in affectionsof thelungs, much specu- 
lation has been excited concerning the causes whence 
its benefit is derived; some persons attributing it to 
its peculiar chemical constitution, while Dr. Cullen 
and others, have assigned it chiefly to its mild and 
agitated character, and the comparatively slow de^ 
grees by which changes in its temperature are ef- 
fected. 

Dr. Knox has furnished us, in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal for October 1821, with a 
very interesting example of the little variation the 
temperature of the atmosphere undergoes at sea; 
afforded by an accurate register, kept between the 
third and twenty-fifth of April, 1817, in a voyage 
from the south coast of England to Africa, between 
latitude SCT . 2* and 20o . 24" north. 

This gentleman has shown, that, throughout the 
whole voyage, the progressive change experienced 
at noon each day, averaged only one degree; the tem- 
perature of the air on leaving England, was 53°, 
and on his arrival 73® ; that of the sea, on our 
coast, 49% and on the African 71°, in like manner 
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progressively advancing from one to two degrees 
each day, as he proceeded southward. 

The opinion of Dr. Knox, on the curative in- 
fluence of a sea atmosphere, in this disease, is 
best expressed in his own words, which I take the 
liberty of quoting : " From the above table, and a 
few others which exist, may be seen the remarka- 
ble equability of the temperature, enjoyed, as 
well by the great ocean, as by the superincum- 
bent atmosphere — this, which is neither disturbed 
by storms, nor changes of seasons, nor by the vicis- 
situdes of day and night, has not been sufficiently 
insisted on by meteorological, and but ill under- 
stood by medical writers. Hence we find them at- 
tributing to various occult qualities, the healing 
powers of marine air in several diseases, and more 
particularly in pulmonary consumption. Either, 
not understanding, or not believing in the extraor- 
dinary equability which prevails in the air over 
extensive oceans, they have ascribed the effects 
arising from this alone, to the saline humidity 
of marine air. Nearly all the facts which the an- 
nals of medicine contain, tend to prove, that to 
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the mOdness and equability of marine air, is to 
be ascribed its extreme salubrity in pubnonary 
diseases." 

The advantages arising from this source, are 
greater on the southern coast of England, than 
in any other situation our country affords; but 
these having been, I presume, sufficiently de- 
monstrated in other parts of this volume, it will 
be unnecessary to repeal them, although they are 
of so very great importance in the disease now 
under consideration. 

To individuals whose peculiarity of constitution 
indicates a liability only to this complaint, sea- 
bathing also, when cautiously employed, has been 
often found of the highest utility ; as every thing 
connected with the conformation of such per- 
sons, exhibits the absence of that tone and power 
in the system, which the bath is so efficient in im- 
parting. 

Thus, in the consumptive, the muscles are usually 
soft and flaccid, and deficient in their contractile 
force ; the complexion generally fair ; the extre- 
mities frequently cold, and often with difficulty re- 
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stored to their natural heat ; the feet and ancles 
liable to become swollen, particularly after long 
standing; and the pulse commonly smaller, and 
quicker than natural; all of which circumstances 
exhibit a want of vigour in the circulating and ab- 
sorbent systems. 

Where, however, these symptoms are decidedly 
marked, it is necessary to commence bathing with 
the tepid sea^water, and to reduce its temperature 
gradually ; but, where those of inflammation have 
evinced themselves, however obscurely, it would 
be highly imprudent to have recourse to water 
of a low temperature ; as the sudden determina- 
tion of blood to internal parts, and the derange- 
ment in the circulation thus occasioned, could 
scarcely fail to be productive of serious injury. 

In the incipient stages of consumption, there- 
fore, the tepid and the warm bath, of moderate de- 
grees of heat, must be substituted for cold bath- 
ing, and these, by their tendency to equalize the 
circulation, and to alleviate the symptoms of un- 
easiness in the chest, will prove highly beneficial ; 
while, by their soothing influence, they allay that 

0,2 
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nervous irritability which is often present. The 
bath, in these cases, should never be employed at 
a higher temperature than from 90° to 94° or d5\ 
and fifteen minutes in as long as the patient can 
with propriety remain in it. 

The necessity for gentle exercise, in invalids 
predisposed to consumption, is as evident as it can 
be in any instance of disease which falls under our 
notice. To avoid repetition, therefore, as far as it 
is possible in a work of this nature, I beg to refer 
the reader to what has before been said on that sub- 
ject, under the heads indigestion and rheumatism, 
as it is by no means less applicable to this com- 
plaint. 

The superior advantages which sheltered situa- 
tions on our southern coast offer in these cases, 
also, are not less displayed, in the opportunitieE 
they afford of using exercise at ahnost every period 
of the year ; so effectually, as I have already ob- 
served, do they screen the invalid from the more 
piercing and pernicious winds. 

There is one kind of exercise, afforded by a 
residence on the coant, to such as arc predisposed 
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to consumption, which has with great reason been 
highly extolled by almost every writer on the dis- 
ease, and whose advantages are justified by general 
experience ; I allude to that of sailing. For al- 
though many serious objections are justly opposed 
to undertaking long voyages, when the disease 
has made greater progress, such objections are by 
no means applicable to short aquatic excursions 
in the cases which we are now considering; on 
the contrary, sailing, as an occasional exercise, is, 
in them, often found of the greatest possible 
utility ; and, hence, we find it strongly recom- 
mended by those physicians, who, from the longest 
experience, are the most opposed to the former; 
amongst whom may be mentioned Dr. Duncan,^ 
whose just observations concerning extensive voy- 
ages, I have before noticed. 

By the gentle motion which sailing imparts under 
favourable circumstances, it may also frequently 
be employed with much advantage where greater 
bodily exertion cannot be undertaken ; and in such 
cases, it materially assists in mitigating the ur- 
gency of the existing symptoms. 

But exercise in its general sense, is of so much 
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importance in this affection, as it is, indeed, in all 
other complaints in which the constitution is liable 
to suffer materially from local disease, that every fa- 
vourable opportunity of employing it moderately, 
should be taken advantage of by the consumptive 
invalid. 

The remedies, of a strictly medical nature, 
which have been found the most useful in the dif- 
ferent stages of consumption, belong to several 
distinct classes, and, consequently, they are greatly 
varied in their properties. 

Where there exists only a predisposition to the 
complaint, great benefits result from the use of to- 
nics; which, in combination with the auxiliaries 
.before mentioned, afford the most effectual means 
of restoring the general vigour of the system, and 
thus of enabling it to avert the insidious advances 
of the disorder. 

In its primary stage, the greatest advantage is 
derived from the aid of those remedies which are 
most useful in counteracting an inflammatory ten- 
dency, or of subduing inflammat<»ry action, should 
it already exist, combined with a careful observance 
of other means and regulations tending to the same 
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important end ; and, subsequently, from the em* 
ployment of other medical agents, whose utility, 
the peculiar symptoms and progress of the case 
can alone indicate. 

For further observations on diseases of this 
character, I beg to refer the reader to the suc- 
ceeding chapters. 
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There are several important considerations imme- 
diately connected with the preceding disease, to 
which I have hitherto oply briefly adverted ; and 
which, as they apply no less forcibly to the subject 
of the present chapter, and as the exciting causes 
of both disorders are similar, have been reserved 
for our notice at this time. 

In calculations which have been made on the 
force of the circulation, it has been computed, that 
a volume of blood, equal to five times that which 
passes through any other organ of the body, is, 
in the same space of time, constantly propelled 
through the delicate vessels of the lungs. 

When, therefore, we regard the extraordinary 
degree of vascularity possessed by the lungs, and 
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consider that the extent of the surface of the air- 
vessels in their interior, is equal to several times 
that of the exterior of the entire body, and that this 
wonderful extent of delicate membrane is con- 
stantly presented to the action of the external air, 
we cannot feel surprised that it becomes so often 
subject to the unfavourable impressions resulting 
from our variable and changeable atmosphere, but 
we shall rather be astonished that this is not yet 
more frequently the case. 

Hence, disorders of the organs of respiration 
constitute that class of diseases, from which the in- 
habitants of Great Britain have most to fear ; not 
more on account of their prevalence and their 
varied character, than of the severe forms under 
which they so often present themselves. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that the num- 
ber of those who fall victims to such diseases 
within the boundaries of London only, as ascer- 
tained by the most careful investigations, amounts 
to between four and five thousand annually; and 
it has been calculated by some of our most ac- 
curate medical authors, that no less than from 
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forty to fifty thousand, individuals die from similar 
com plaints, in the united kingdom, every year. 

When we compare this proportion with the whole 
of our population, and with what occurs from si- 
milar causes elsewhere, we find that it is, as before 
observed, greater than in any other nation with 
which we are acquainted ; and, that it must be 
chiefly assigned to the peculiarity of our climate, 
may be inferred from the fact, that the latter not 
only thus exhibits its effects on the permanent iiiha- 
bitanta of Great Britain, but, in a still more de- 
cided manner, on those who visit us from situations 
less liable to the variations we experience. 

This is piteously exhibited in Africans, natives 
of the East and West Indies and South Seas, and 
other warm regions of the globe; nor is it less 
conspicuous in those quadrupeds and birds which 
are imported hither from tropical climes, the 
great majority of which, have been found to die 
from affections of a similar nature, many of tbem 
showing, on subsequent examination, all the cha- 
racters of true consumption. Yet, although a pre- 
disposition to consumption is so frequently induced 
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by these atmospherical causes, there are several 
other disorders of the organs of respiration, simi- 
larly influenced, and no less capable of deriving 
the greatest benefit from the more equable tem- 
perature and other advantages afforded by our 
southern shores. 

Among these diseases, there is one, to which I 
am more particularly desirous to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader; since, although it is usually less 
urgent in its symptoms, and less rapid in its pro- 
gress, than consumption, it not unfrequently proves 
highly distressing to the patient, and dangerous in 
its consequences. 

This is the complaint called Winter Cough, or 
chronic bronchitis, which so often exists in persons 
of a debilitated frame, and more particularly when 
in the decline of life, though by no means unfre^ 
quent in the young. 

In more northerly and exposed situations this 
disorder is of very common occurrence, yet, from 
the circumstances before mentioned, it has ex- 
cited much less attention than consumption ; like' 
the latter, its foundation is laid by debilitating 
causes, and it is called into action by sudden changes 
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in atmospheric temperature, the influence of the at- 
mosphere being, I believe, its only exciting cause. 

In the earlier stage of this disease, therefore, its 
presence is almost wholly confined to tlie winter 
period; it usually leaving the patient as tlie 
temperature of the summer months increases. 

As this disorder has its seat in a portion, of the 
respiratory organs which is even more exposed, 
than the seat of true consumption, to the influence 
of the external air, the individual affected is often 
more acutely susceptible of the effects of trifling 
variations in the state of the atmosphere; as was so 
strikingly exhibited in a case of tliis kind noticed 
in the preceding chapter. Even the opening of a 
door not unfrequently subjects the invalid to violent 
and distressing fits of coughing, which are often 
attended with a copious expectoration ; he is also 
troubled with a sensation of tightness and oppression 
alx»ut the chest, and, after the disease has long con- 
tinued, he finds himself, during the colder periods 
of the year, almost incapacitated for walking even 
short distances, so great a degree of sensibility and 
irritability have the lungs acquired. 

The respiration of the patient is frequently short 
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and difficult, and deep inspirations are generally 
succeeded by the cough, which, during the night, 
is often particularly troublesome, and destroys his 
repose ; he consequently becomes emaciated and 
weak, and his pulse is rendered small, quick, and 
feeble. 

The great increase of coughing, which takes 
place on retiring to bed, arises from the change 
commonly experienced in the temperature of the 
apartment; the cough is also more urgent and 
distressing during the prevalence of east and 
north-east winds, than at any other period. 

These winds are, indeed, not only the most 
powerful enemies which invalids, already afflicted 
with pulmonic diseases, have to encounter, but we 
may perceive the susceptibility of the delicate 
membranous lining of the lungs to their im- 
pressions, in a greater or less degree, in those in 
whom only a predisposition to disease in the chest 
exists; this susceptibility being generally one of 
the most early and unequivocal symptoms of such 
predisposition, and becoming manifest at a period 
when the individual possesses, as yet, all the bloom 
of health. 
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But winds of this kind are not only productive 
of these effects, where a predisposition to such 
affections is already present, hut they are often 
the independent causes of inflammatory affections 
of the lungs and chest, where no original tendency 
to them could be supposed to exist ; an interest- 
ing example of which fact has heen mentioned by 
Dr. Carrick, in reference to the influenza of 1803. 
He observes, that " one of the moat o[Kn and 
exposed of the buildings on Clifton Hill, is Rich- 
mond Terrace, which forms three sides of a pa- 
rallelogram, fronting respectively the east, south, 
and weat. On the east side, not one family, and 
scarcely an individual, escaped the complaint ; 
whUe, on the south side, a great majority, both of 
persons and families, in all other respects simi- 
larly circumstanced, escaped it entirely." 

Recorded instances of so striking a nature as 
this, with those which result from daily experi- 
ence, sufficiently establish, therefore, the influence 
of these dry and piercing winds on the organs of 
respiration ; but more especially among the inha- 
bitants of Britain, a people, whose insular situation, 
and the humid nature of whose climate probably 
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increases their susceptibility to injury from these 
causes. 

Chronic, or winter coughs, generally commence 
in the most gradual and insidious manner possi- 
ble. Theii* origin is often dated to a common cold, 
which occurred during the winter period, and was 
of longer continuance than usual. For several, and 
often, many seasons in succession, these coughs 
not only cease to trouble the patient on the ap- 
proach of the milder temperature of spring, but, 
during the summer months he often recovers 
much of that strength and weight of substance 
which he had lost during the winter, from the 
harasssing nature of his complaint. 

So long, however, as the same exciting causes 
continue to recur, similar effects are produced; 
until, by repeated relapses of increasing duration^ 
these effects become constant, and the powers of 
the system give way under them. 

This disease prevails greatly in those situations 
which are frequently visited during the winter by 
cold fogs, so common in many large towns. In 
London it very often falls under our notice. 
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wliere its frequency, indeed, may be inferred from 
a remark of Dr. Willan, that within three winter 
months, out of seven hundred and ninety-five 
patients under his care, at the Carey Street Dis- 
pensary, two hundred and two were affected with 
diseases of the chest, and yet of this numher, only 
twenty-nine laboured under consumption. 

But persons who inhabit a situation exposed to 
an alternation of wind and fogs, though remote 
from towns, are scarcely less liable to the disorder ; 
it, therefore, prevails much in some parts of Scot- 
land, and in many of the more elevated situations 
of England. I have also observed it to be very 
common in Edinburgh. 

This complaint, which lias been often mentioned 
under the name of chronic catarrh, is frequently 
regarded, by the patient and his friends, as asthma; 
and the error is rendered the more natural by 
the absence of any unusual degree of heat, thirst, 
or pain, which ordinarily characterize complaints 
of an inflammatory tendency, 

Althougli the progress of the disease isggenerally, 
very slow, and the hopes of the patient, that he is 
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permanently relieved from his affliction, be revived, 
by the favourable effects of each succeeding sum- 
mer, yet, except a combination of suitable means be 
had recourse to, he too commonly meets with disap- 
pointment; while consequences of a more seri- 
ous nature ensue, from the injury occasioned by 
the rep^ition and increasing severity of his at- 
tacks. 

With a view, therefore, of awakening the patient 
to the danger arising from these insidious disor- 
ders, when neglected, it becomes a duty to notice 
briefly a few of those results which are of most 
frequent occurrence. 

It is by no means uncommon for the invalid 
who has been long afflicted with chronic cough, 
to be seized, at the commencement of the winter, 
when the warmer months have rendered him more 
susceptible to the effects of cold, with a recurrence 
of his complaint in a much more urgent form than 
he has ever before experienced, giving origin to 
active inflammation of the lungs; which inflam- 
mation, when it arises as the result of this disease, 
is unfortunately too rarely overcome by medical 
aid, owing to the exhaustion already induced. 

a 
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In other cases, the inflammation thus establish- 
ed, being of a less active character, terminates in 
general or partial dropsy; dropsy of the chest, 
being one of the most common consequences of 
this complaint; and, evidently, the result of 
the debility occasioned in the circulating and 
absorbing systems- 

When it becomes general throughout the body, 
it is often, like the parent disease, slow in its pro- 
gress; at first appearing in the feet and ancles, 
and gradually extending upwards, as the animal 
powers become diminished. It commonly pro- 
ceeds most rapidly in its course, when it occurs at 
the beginning of the winter, as tlie causes which 
occasion it are then the most permanent and ef- 
fective. At other times, a kind of spurious con- 
sumption is induced by winter cough, which is not 
more favourable in its termination. 

The proximate cause of chronic broncliitis ap- 
pears to be a peculiar degree of irritability in the 
membranous lining of the bronchial tubes, extend- 
ing into the lungs, accompanied with more or 
less chronic inflammation, and an unusually great 
secretion of viscid ^lud ; while the exciting and 
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predisposing causes may be attributed to a varia- 
ble and severe state of the atmosphere. 

From the whole character of the disease, there- 
fore, it is sufficiently evident that the only effec- 
tual and reasonable mode of avoiding its con- 
sequences, consists, in combining as far as possible, 
the effects of an equable and elevated temperature 

during the winter months, with those means which 
are the best adapted to impart strength ; thus 

enabling the constitution to contend against the 
influence of the disorder. The advantages of pur- 
suing such indications, are not only exhibited by 
daily experience, and their adoption strictly en- 
joined by all the best writers on the subject, as 
Dr. Badham, Dr. Beddoes, and others, but they 
have, I trust, been rendered sufficiently obvious 
in the preceding pages, to require very little in 
addition to what has been already observed. 

Although material benefit, in these cases, may be 
constantly derived from a careful attention to the 
degree of heat employed within doors, yet, as Dr 
Buxton * has very justly remarked, ** where a na- 
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tural elevation of temperature can, without diffi- 
culty, be obtaiaed, it is infinitely preferable to 
an artificial one," as the invalid, in the former 
case, can adopt additional means of recruiting 
his liealth and strength, and chiefly, by exer- 
cise, in a pure and moving atmosphere; which 
very material advantage he is necessarily pre- 
cluded from enjoying, during a confinement to his 

Although we cannot reasonably expect the 
perfect union of the most favourable of all natural 
means, in our own kingdom ; yet, as there are 
situations which approach this combination so much 
more nearly than others, their influence may 
always be sought by patients suffering under 
these comjdaints, with the greatest relief and 
benefit. 

This remark, of course applies, with almost 
equal force, to all the more sheltered situations along 
our southern shore, where, from causes already 
enumerated, the thermometer is necessarily much 
less liable to variation than in any other part of 
England ; and where, during the more severe 
seasons, opportunities so frequently present them- 
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selves, of taking exercise under the protection of 
the cliffs, and within the reflected influence of 
the sun'^s beams. 

The medicines of the greatest utility in this 
disease, are, like the other agents, those which 
are no less instrumental in counteracting the ur- 
gency of existing symptoms, than in tending to im- 
part strength to the constitution, and in enabling 
it to resist the effects of cold ; but the great hopes 
of relief must be founded on a judicious employ- 
ment of external warmth, whether it be natural 
or artificial ; and when the former cannot be ob- 
tained, the latter should never be neglected, as 
the irritability of the lungs, like that of other 
organs, is usually increased by exposure to its 
exciting causes, and the attacks thus occasion- 
ed, recur laare frequently and are of longer dura- 
tion. 

In pulmonic diseases of every kind, temperature 
can alone be properly regulated by an attentive 
observance of the thermometer, which is the more 
necessary in them, as only a few degrees of varia- 
tion are sometimes of very great importance. The 
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The capricious nature of asthma, renders it diffi- 
cult to speak of the advantages derivable from any 
particular situation, with so much certainty as 
in the preceding disease; yet as atmospherical 
causes of various kinds, are proved, by daily ex- 
perience to be very active in inducing its pa- 
roxysms, I feel fully justified in classing it amongst 
those disorders, in which the greatest benefit may 
be expected from the southern coast. 

Many of the characters of this complaint are so 
similar to those of chronic bronchitis, that these af- 
fections are often mistaken for each other; although 
diflFerences between them, are in other respects so 
clearly defined, as to constitute the phenomena of 
two very distinct diseases. 
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The immediate cause of this distressing disorder, 
like that of several others, has afforded a subject 
of very extensive enquiry. 

By Dr. Cullen, and most other celebrated phy- 
sicians who preceded him, but more particularly by 
Hoffman, and Sir James Floyer, the symptoms 
which present themselves were uniformly attribut- 
ed to a spasmodic constriction of the bronchial 
cells of the lungs. 

More recently, however, this explanation has 
been controverted by Dr. Bree, who, in an inge- 
nious and scientific work on the subject, attri- 
butes them, chiefly, to an irritable state of va- 
rious parts concerned in respiration, more parti- 
cularly of the membranous lining of the lungs, but 
usually unattended with any degree of spasmo- 
dic constriction. 

This irritability, in elderly and debilitated per- 
sons, is thought to be generally excited by accumu- 
lations of fluid in the bronchial cavities, occasion- 
ing, by their presence, constriction in the chest, 
difficulty of breathing, cough, wheezing, and 
other unpleasant sensations, which continue, until. 
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by producing a sympathetic convulsive action in 
the various muscles concerned in respiration, the 
offending fluid is removed. 

Asthmatic paroxysms, nevertheless, take place 
without any expectoration ensuing, in which cases 
they may arise either from mere irritability 
of the internal membrane, conveying, as in the 
former case, its sympathetic impressions to the 
muscles of the chest ; or, from an habitual con- 
vulsive action only, which these muscles may have 
acquired, by the repeated occurrence of previous 
attacks. 

Asthma may also be a continued disorder, and 
may be little liable to experience any very evident 
increase or diminution in the urgency of its symp- 
toms. This form of the complaint is most frequently 
seen in persons who have been some time affected, 
and, under such circumstances, its symptoms are 
thought, by the eminent physician last named, to 
owe their existence to the uninterrupted operation of 
causes which tend to produce the before-mentioned 
irritation. 

Asthma is another of those diseases, which are 
greatly influenced by constitutional predisposi- 
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lion, and it consequently appears to be often of 
hereditary origin. 

When, by its protracted influence, it has greatly 
exhausted the |)owers of tlie constitution, the most 
frequent consequences of this complaint are very 
analogous to those which occur in chronic bronchi- 
tis ; dropsical effusions, or diseases of the arterial 
system being induced by the irregularity occa- 
sioned in the circulation. 

When asthma has once appeared, the causes 
which excite its attacks become so numerous and 
varied, that it is often difficult to detect that which 
at present operates ; and this is more especially the 
c4se, since, with the frequency of the paroxysms, 
the lungs usually acquire an' increased suscepti- 
bility, which renders them, in the progress of the 
disease, liable to receive impressions from causes by 
which, they were comparatively little influenced in 
its earlier periods. 

Amongst the most common of these, an irrita- 
ble or deranged state of the alimentary canal, ap- 
pears to be one of the most prolific ; though this 
cause is not only efficient in inducing the recur- 
rence of asthma, but in giving origin to the disease. 
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The passions, or sudden emotions of the mind, 
are equally liable to occasion similar effects ; this 
is the case also with certain unknown, and subtle 
properties in the atmosphere ; and hence, the inca- 
pacity often experienced by asthmatic patients, for 
residing in particular situations, while other situa- 
tions, apparently in every respect similarly circum- 
stanced, but whose atmosphere, we may presume, is 
not subject to such impregnations, are productive of 
no ijiconveniences. Venous conjestions in the lungs^ 
produced by violent exercise or other means, or 
an increased rapidity in the circulation, occasioned 
by the use . of vinous and spirituous liquors, are 
equally liable to act as the existing causes of asth- 
matic paroxysms. 

But there are none which more frequently or ef- 
fectually exert this influence, than either vicissitudes 
in the atmosphere, diminished atmospheric pressure, 
or exposure to the irritating properties of east, 
and north-east winds ; all which may more readily 
be avoided by the before-mentioned means than by 
any others ; and whether we receive the doctrine 
of spasmodic constriction, as the proximate cause 
of this complaint, or irritability, independent of 
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Vicissitudes of temperature are, on the contrary, 
no less pernicious to the asthmatic patient, on the 
principles which I have before endeavoured to ex- 
plain; an atmosphere, therefore, which combines 
purity, with the greatest specific gravity, and equa- 
bility of temperature, is, in general, no less adapted 
to asthmatic complaints, than to all other pulmonic 
disorders. 

It will be readily conceived, from the varied 
nature of these affections, and the numerous 
causes on which they depend, that there are few 
classes of medicines which may not occasionally 
be found capable of imparting benefit to the pa- 
tient ; and such as possess tonic, narcotic, antispas- 
modic, emetic, or purgative properties, are em- 
ployed with the greatest advantage. 

But asthma, like all other complaints which are 
liable to frequent returns, can only be ultimately 
overcome, by avoiding, as far as possible, the excit- 
ing causes ; and, during|[the absence of the disease, 
by taking due advantage of those measures, which 
are |best adapted to increase the vigour of the con- 
stitution, and to enable it successfully to repel fu- 
ture accessions. 
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The bentffitfl derivable £roai ainilar sources will 
be no less apparent in those cases of puhnonic dis- 
ease, where there is a tendency to haemoptysis, at 
hemorrhage from the lungs ; to which the whole 
of what has been said respecting atmospherical and 
other influences in the preceding chapters is refer- 
able, in an especial manner; and to which, for 
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the purpose of avoiding unnecessary repetition, I 
must beg to refer the reader. 

But in regard to these complaints, I cannot re- 
frain from repeating, what has been said in another 
place, concerning the tendency of cold, applied to 
the exterior of the body, to determine the blood 
from the minor divisions of the venous system, 
into its larger cavities within. 

This being a very old opinion, particularly en- 
forced by Galen, its refutation has been attempted, 
by the fact, that haemorrhage from the lungs, in 
the practice of Dr. Curry and others, has been 
checked by the use of the cold-bath; such, how- 
ever, appears to me to be an unfair, and rather a 
dangerous deduction ; since the peculiar sympathy 
which exists between the extreme vessels ramifying 
within the body, and those distributed on its ex- 
ternal surface, is so great, that cold suddenly 
applied to the surface, is at all times likely to 
arrest, temporarily, bleeding from the smaller 
internal vessels, and, more particularly, from those 
of the lungs ; but, in such cases, I presume, that 
by this external cold, the superficial vessels are 
likely to still remain constricted; while, by the 
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greater force of the circulation within, which is first 
augmented by the bath, the sympathetic bond is 
liable to become broken, and that thus injury 
may, ultimately, be sustained. 

An objection of this kind does not, of course, 
apply equally to the intervals between the attacks 
of haemoptysis ; when every means of improving 
the general health should be had recourse to, and 
when cold sea-bathing has often been employed 
with great advantage; although, even at these 
times, I prefer the use of tepid sea-water, as being 
the most safe, and perhaps equally invigorating^ 
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Much of what has been said on the subject of indi- 
gestion, is equally applicable to chronic diseases 
of the liver, since these are usually connected with 
derangement in the digestive organs. This is owing 
to the sympathy which subsists between the func- 
tions of the liver, and 'those of the alimentary 
canal generally, and the surface of the body ; and, 
consequently, to the dependence of the healthy ac- 
tion of this gland on atmospherical causes. Indeed, 
next in importance to the operations which these 
causes exert on the lungs, may be considered those 
which they produce on the functions of the liver ; 
although, in the latter case, they are less satisfac- 
torily explained. 

Liver disorders consist either of organic diseases 
of this viscus, or merely of an increased, a dimi- 
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lUBhed, or a depraved state of its secretions; though 
either of the latter conditions, if it long prevail, 
will, usually, induce the former. 

These derangements frequently arise from er- 
rors in diet, and other causes dependent on irregu- 
larities of life; and from severe forms, or the 
frequent recurrence, of other diseases, as intermit- 
teot fever ; but thej are not less often to be attri- 
buted almost entirely to atmospherical influences, 
as we see so constantly exemplified in the diseases 
of warm, and, especially, of eastern climates, where 
liver affections niay be considered as tlie endemia 
of the country ; and where a European, although 
he pursue a mode of life as similar as possible to 
that to which he has been accustomed when at 
home, and although he partake of the same kind 
of diet, very generally discovers, after a longer or 
shorter period, that the functions of this organ 
become impaii-ed or unhealthy. 

Sometimes this change takes place suddenly, 
and it may then be usually traced to suppressed 
perspiration ; this being speedily followed by an in- 
creased secretion of bile, occasioning effects on the 
alimentary canal more or less severe, according 
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the susceptibility of the system, and thus consti- 
tuting either a mild, or a violent attack of cholera 
morbus. 

On other occasions, the nature of the effect pro- 
duced by the same cause is very different, the 
secretions of the liver becoming diminished or 
suppressed; while the fluids given out by the 
exhalent, and other orifices within the alimentary 
canal, are increased or altered, as appears to be 
the case in diarrhoea and dysentery ; or the bowels, 
on the contrary, may be rendered torpid, diges- 
tion impaired, and all the symptoms arising from 
this prolific source may be exhibited. 

Derangements of this kind are generally of a 
chronic nature ; they make their appearance slow- 
ly, and are often connected with chronic inflam- 
mation; which is accompanied with congestion and 
irritation, and which, ultimatdLy, leads to enlarg- 
ment, induration, and various other organic changes 
in the structure of the liver. 

Such, then, are some of tlie consequences of 
atmospherical influences on this important organ 
in tropical climates; which effects are variously 
modified by the temperament and habits of the 
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-^i^^*A:^« to tikaie, however, not onlv visiUmtSy 
H^ 2iir:T«ii^ and inhahi tints whose modes of liTing 
ar« 1 cTT di&rtst, an: alL in a greater or less de- 
.crw* Kilgcct ; and bj a remoial from such a di- 
tiwT anr usuallj mitigated, and, occasionally 
to exist. 

Tlfee ame infliAence is also observable in the 
oocuncaoe of disorders during our autunmal 
Twihs in which the liver is not only materially 
afffcted, but is often the chief seat of the disease ; 
and the power which the atmosphere exerts on 
the functions of the liver, may further be deduced, 
from the prevailing diseases of cold and humid 
situataoQS, in which a depraved acticm in this 
organ is usually amongst the most prominoit fea- 
tures of the complaint 

The necessity, thorefore, for a suitable atmo- 
sphere in a deranged state of the liver, is not less 
obvious than in any other disorder to which we 
are subject; and there is, generally, much less 
probability of benefit from medical aid, in chronic 
liver aflTectiqns, under an unfavourable state of 
the air, than fix>m a &vourable atmosphere, inde- 
pendently of the advantages of medicine; this is 
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strikingly exemplified in the improvement which so 
frequently takes place in invalids, during a voyage 
homeward from the East Indies, when deprived of 
many of those remedies, at other times best calcu- 
lated to prove useful. 

In these diseases, there is obviously no climate 
so weU adapted to this end, as that whose tem- 
perature is least liable to experience either the 
extremes of heat, or of cold ; for, while great heat, 
by augmenting the perspiration, is so often the 
predisposing cause whence they derive their ori- 
gin, great cold is equally opposed to improvement, 
by the torpidity it induces on the system gene- 
rally, and by the incapacity it imposes on invalids 
for taking a suitable degree of exercise ; which, as 
we have before seen, is so especially necessary in 
chronic afiections of the liver. 

A sheltered situation, therefore, during the more 
severe season of the year, is of the highest import- 
ance; and in no instance is this more apparent, than 
when the disorder has been acquired dui-ing a re- 
sidence in the warmer regions of the globe, because 
the constitution has been then rendered so much 
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more susceptible to the effects of cold, and of vi- 
cissitudes ic temperature. 

Invalids, thus affected, who are returning from 
tropical or other warm regions, to the interior of 
this kingdom, have been judiciously recommended 
by Dr. Johnson and other physicians, to habituate 
their constitutions gradually to the extremes to 
which they are thus subject, by taking up their re- 
sidence, during the winter season, in a mild and in- 
termediate latitude ; and where these most effectual 
means cannot be conveniently adopted, situations, 
such as are afforded by the southern coast, offer 
advantages of the same kind, far too important to 
be neglected ; particularly as they combine other 
means of the highest utility in the removal of dis- 
orders of this character. 

Amongst these, the warm sea-water bath, is a re- 
medy whose advantages are justly appreciated 
in affections of the liver ; and, if we except cases of 
active inflammation, there are, I think, no com- 
plaints to which this organ is subject, which may 
not be materially benefited by its employment ; its 
mode of action has been already noticed in other 
chronic diseases. 
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Although a disordered action in the Hver, which 
has continued during a long period, so often pro- 
duces induration or enlargement, or other organic 
disease, instances do not unfrequently occur, even 
in those persons who have acquired their indisposi- 
tion in tropical climates, where a change in the 
structure or size of the organ cannot be detected ; 
and where all the s3rmptoms presented, may be as- 
signed solely to the unnatural state of the secre- 
tion, which, whether it be dependent on an increased 
or a diminished action, has been induced by ha- 
bit ; and the same may be often observed in the 
long train of dyspeptic ailments, so generally pre- 
vailing in our own country. 

In those cases which depend on a want of secre- 
ting power in the liver, whether it be or be not con- 
tiected with enlargement of the viscus, or with other 
organic disease, there are no medicines of so much 
importance as aperients, perseveringly had recourse 
to; for, by the constant stimulus they impart to 
the emulgent ducts of the liver, through the ner- 
vous communication so intimately subsisting be- 
tween the stomach and alimentary canal, and this 
organ, provided the functions of the organ be not 
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wholly destroyed, they are very frequently capa,- 
ble of inducing a healthy and natural secretion of 
bile. Setting aside the consideratioa of iDercurial 
and other medicines, which arc so often of the 
greatest necessity and importance in these diseases, 
it may also be confidently asserted, that we have 
few remedies better adapted for the purpose above- 
mentioned, than sea-water when judiciously em- 
ployed. 

The beneficial properties of saline aperients in 
derangements of the liver, are generally known, 
from the success which so frequently attends their 
employment in the interior of the kingdom ; and 
although tile saline constituents of the Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, and other springs of this country, differ 
from those of the sea in their proportions, their 
general properties are decidedly the same; nor do 
I conceive, that, in the generality of instances, the 
use of the waters of tliese justly celebrated springs, 
is attended with any more evident benefits than are 
usually imparted by that of the sea, when it is 
properly employed ; or when used, like the before- 
named waters, either in combination, or in 
nation, with other co-operative remedies. 
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The necessity for seeking the aid of the most 
efficient natural agents which our country affords, 
in eradicating or mitigating the influence of these 
disorders, is the more imperative, since liver dis- 
eases, like a long disordered state of the stomach, 
are generally attended with symptoms, which, by 
their permanency, often give origin to affections of 
other organs, whose derangement is more to be 
feared. This observation more particularly applies 
to the cough, so often prevalent in these complaints, 
it being, with the debility an impaired state of the 
digestive organs induces, not unfrequently produc- 
tive of a species of consumption, constituting what 
Dr. Wilson Philip denominates hepatic phthisis. 
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If T object. IB the |Mwwli i i g tilm i iiali ops, has been 
to Botioe the hfiirfrMl ejects which result from 
the Twnom mrmmt jdTorded bv a residence on the 
eomsu during the actual p rogr e ss of itiseaae ; bot 
there are oertain states of dersngemoit in the 
STftem, ariflng as well from the nature of the 
remedies oocasiaoallj emplojed, as from the dis- 
order itself, in which coast advantages are by no 
means less important ; and in no instances are they 
more obriously so, than in the various complaints 
in which the free exhibiticm of mercurial medicines 
has been demanded, as in the different disorders 
hist under our notice. 

The peculiar properties which mercury possesses, 
of exciting abscnrption, of inducing an increased ac- 
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tion in the most important organs, and of effect- 
ing various other marked changes in the sys- 
tem, renders its use indispensable in many di^ 
eases; but from the very great power which it 
exerts on the constitution, there are few instances 
where it has been very freely employed, or its use 
been long protracted, in which it has not been 
followed by a greater or less degree of debility 
and irritability, effects, which it is always highly 
desirable to remove. Their removal, however, is 
not at all times easily accomplished, on the con- 
trary, it is, in many cases, attended with great 
difficulty, and they then become scarcely less ha- 
rassing, and often, indeed, still more distressing to 
the patient, than the original disorder. 

These unfortunate effects are more particularly 
displayed, in a morbid excitability of the nervous 
system, in which the stomach and alimentary canal 
greatly sympathize, and they are sometimes com- 
bined with a considerable degree of despondency, 
which very much retards the beneficial operation 
of the most suitable remedies; while loss of 
appetite, incapacity for motion, restlessness, and 
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the other usual symptoms of debility are no less 
commonly induced. 

Effects of this kind most frequently result from 
the use of the medicine, in persons of delicate con- 
stitution; and especially in those females who lead 
very sedentary lives, and who are the residents of 
populous towns ; the symptoms, however, necessa- 
rily vary, according to the constitutional peculiari- 
ties of the individual. 

To counteract these results, numerous medi- 
cines have been recommended, by various medical 
writers, as by Mr. John Hunter, Mr. Abemethy, 
Dr. Carmichael, and others ; among which medi- 
cines, tonics, narcotics, or antimonial preparations, 
have, each, in the hands of different practitioners, 
been found the most useful ; all writers, however, 
agree concerning the unequivocal and general uti- 
lity of change of air ; and, in combination with sea- 
batliing, it may be justly esteemed as the most 
effectual of any means, that can be employed, to 
overcome the morbid effects which this powerful 
remedy may have produced. 

In these cases, mental anxiety and dejection of 
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spirits are usuaUy among the most prominent symp- 
toms, and, by the disinclination and incapacity for 
bodily exertion, which they induce, they materially 
favour the continuance of the other distressing 
effects. 

Change of scene, therefore, is no less adapted to 
prove beneficial in these affections, than in others, 
in which mental irritability and despondency are 
combined with an impaired state of the digestive 
functions. 

In bathing in salt water, to remove the effects of 
mercurial irritation, the temperature to be employ- 
ed, will necessarily be governed by the strength and 
vigour of the system, which, as I have remarked, 
will often be found to have sustained a material 
diminution ; whence, in these cases, cold sea-bath- 
ing is not, at first, so suitable, as the tepid or warm 
bath ; but should no organic disease remain, to 
oppose the employment of the former, it may be 
speedily resorted to with the greatest advantage. 

In such derangement of the system, the mild and 
tonic influence of sea breezes is no less calculated 
to prove salutary; and those, especially, should 
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be sought by the invalid, which are afforded on the 
most sheltered parts of the Coast ; since the con- 
stitution, when under the influence of mercurial 
action, is so much more susceptible to the impres- 
sions of cold, than under any other circumstances. 
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EFFECTS OF LOSS OF BLOOD. 

In addition to those states of debility in which 
patients are left by every kind of indisposition, 
whether it may or may not, involve organic dis- 
ease, there is another class of disorders, for which 
a residence on the coast, and the due employment 
of the sea-water bath, may be considered as no 
less important than in any of those already no- 
ticed ; I refer to those frequent states of exhaustion 
induced by haemorrhages; it being surprising 
how rapidly and effectually the tonic and restora- 
tive properties of sea^air and sea-bathing, are in 
them communicated to the system, even where 
the usual kinds of tonic medicines have long been 
employed in vain. 

As profuse haemorrhages, therefore, of whatever 
kind, or from whatever cause or complaint they 
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maj originate, drhTe, frooi tlie mhalarion of the 
ftcrft fc« brvezesi, and frum the modeiate use of die 
ttlt-vater bath, lo poweiful a curmtive infliifnrp, 
inralids will do wdl in not ne^ecting these ad- 
vantages vhco drcumstances will admit of this 
being had reooune la 

But these remarlu are br no means ezdusiydj 
applicable to the delnlity thus oocasioDed by va- 
rious Hiieaspt^ since it is not leas obriousy that the 
long remaining effects of bleeding, and <^ other 
depleting remedies, employed to overcome previous 
disorders of another character, may, to an equal 
extent, be removed by the same agents. 

It is more particularly in those persons whose 
constitutions are naturally delicate, or who have 
passed the earlier periods of life, that the most 
frequent and permanent inconveniences are sus- 
tained from loss of blood ; the powers of the sys- 
tem being then so much less capable of overcoming 
the shock it may have experienced ; and it is sub- 
sequently to the removal of inflammatory affections, 
that the greatest necessity exists, for combining 
those means which are most effectual in restoring 
the original vigour of the constitution. 
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» 

But a very impaired state of the system, arising 
from extensive bleeding, employed to overcome pre- 
vious disease, is often presented to our notice 
during other periods of life ; and from the more 
frequent occurrence of inflammatory affections in 
the young, even children are far from being ex- 
empted from these effects. And it is the more ne- 
cessary that they be speedily removed, since the in- 
dividual is often, not only long exposed to inconve- 
niences and incapacity for exertion, dependent on 
this state of exhaustion, but is left, in that very condi- 
tion, which renders him .the most susceptible to 
the attacks of other diseases ; a state, characterized, 
by great paleness of countenance, a frequent and 
feeble pulse, the circulation being easily thrown out 
of equilibrium, and, by all the other symptoms, 
which demonstrate the frame to be least able to con- 
tend against the influence of unfavourable agents. 
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OTHER CAUSES OF DEBILITY. 



It will be apparent, that what has. been said in the 
last chapter, cxHiceming the influence of the coast, is 
no less applicable to all those states of disease, 
in which the powers of the constitution have been 
reduced, by inordinate, or protracted excretions, of 
whatever kind ; one only of which, I shall more 
particularly mention. 

I allude to that state of debility, and to that train 
of morbid symptoms, which are so often induced 
in delicate females, by the period of weaning 
having been too long delayed, or from lactation hav- 
ing been allowed, otherwise to exceed the natural 
powers of the system ; since the efiects thus pro- 
duced, so accurately described by Dr. Marshall 
Hall, are among those, in which patients may. 
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with the greatest certainty, anticipate a speedy re- 
covery, from the tonic influence of sea-air and 
sea-bathing. 

In another class of disorders, originating, in like 
manner,from anenfeebled state of the animal powers, 
but productive of sjonptoms of an opposite charac- 
ter, or those, in which a deficiency or absence of the 
secretions or excretions exists, it is almost unne- 
cessary to add, that the same agents have in all 
periods, been resorted to, with the greatest con- 
fidence, and with no less decided advantage ; and, 
in these cases, I do not hesitate' to say, that the 
union of natural chalybeates, with coast benefits, 
constitutes the most favourable curative combina- 
tion with which we are acquainted. 



Those various states of chronic debility in the 
nervous or muscular systems, or, in the digestive 
functions, which constitute the sequelae of slow 
and protracted fevers, and of other diseases of a 
febrile nature, like the primary disorders of the 
digestive organs which are accompanied with a fe- 
verish tendency, are all of them, of a nature, cal- 
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t :itK g7tA&e!4 poeaUe benefit from 
Ani ctcn ia necem cases of paralysis, 
wioifi Lit i zm,< b«« drptodtnt OD oTgaiuc change, 
c^ tSixzr «2Jdi Lave aruen, from the perseTering 
17US.: of irvtiaius ^nd the warm sea-water 
^1 < brtsi ci the BOft faToarahle kind. 



Ii ^rbu: tib'js Dodoni, mate partkrularlv, the 
fcnp.CT^ iE<ea?e!< iarident to maturer Tears, it is 
&r freer ZE T idea. tKat ther only, have a power- 
ful c-1a= oq the adrantagei I hare endeavoured 
to CLhfbc: ; for. when we surrey the list of hu- 
man BALaiies.^ we find« oo the oootraiy, compara- 
trnciT f<rw, ia ^xxie sti£:es of which, great benefit 
HU% noc K' derEved from these sources; and in 
all cask's^ in which defaflitT is the more prominent 
featurv of the cwnplaint, the mild and healthful in- 
iueoce of southern breezes the invigrarating ten- 
«ieocv of warm and cold sea-bathing, and the 
enliTxxiiiig a^mcT of the yaried exercises attainable 
on the coast* are all powerful indications of its 
cunuiTe induence. 

And« siot'v w« haye peivdyed the acute sensibility 
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of the respiratory organs, to the varied qualities of 
the atmosphere, to no class of invalids will these 
observations be seen by the reader, so particularly 
to apply, as to the inhabitants of large and popu- 
lous cities, who are surrounded by air, more or less 
vitiated and decomposed, by the presence of smoke 
and various effluvia, and by respiration ; and who, 
consequently, of all patients, make the most rapid 
advances towards health, on removing into an at-^ 
mosphere of purity and salubrity. 
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to cdl tke atttBtko of the reader to 
from the iDTiluable iniliieiire 
ther are capdbfeof imparaiig; and not leM» from 
the oaoTktkm» thit such benefits are too crften orer- 
lookcd br parent*^ vho» m their tender aolkatudey 
axiouslj expect, 6an mfrfirine alone^ that aid, 
which can ooIt remit bam the union of the most 
pofwrful means vhich nature henelf has affimkd. 
Independently of more humane consideraticMis, 
the important effects which the disorders cxf child- 
hood produce on the health and well-being of so- 
cietT, enforce the necessity of combining every 
poaajble adranta^ in their £sTour ; yet I am oon- 
rinced, that to the unfortunate neglect of the more 
natural remedies, and the resort to such only as 
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are more readily attainable, may be attributed the 
development of many of those chronic diseases, 
to which we so often see youth subjected ; and 
which, in later years, are injurious, no less to the 
comfort, than to the prospects in life, of the indi- 
vidual. 

The constitution of children, renders them, not 
only more susceptible to those external circum- 
stances, connected with peculiar locality, which are 
productive of disease, but, imparts to them the 
capability of deriving, more speedy and greater 
benefit from natural sources, than is commonly 
possessed in after life ; and, although, in every stage 
of existence, a pure and wholesome atmosphere 
tends so materially to the acquirement and enjoy- 
ment of health, to the young, this is far more es- 
sential ; whilst every other means of contributing 
to its insurance, is no less imperatively demanded 

by them. ' 

These observations are supported by the fact, 
that during youth, the various functions employed 
in supplying nourishment to the body, are far 
more active than in the after periods of life, hav- 
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Comes unable to afford a supply equivalent to the 
demand, the size and powers of the frame, gra- 
dually, become diminished and impaired. 

As food is the source whence the nourishment 
of the body is derived, so the air, by the change 
it produces on this nourishment, through the me- 
dium of the blood, adapts it to the purpose of 
supporting our existence ; the mutual operation, 
therefore, of food and air, in effecting the im- 
portant process of nutrition, it being impossible 
that either should duly perform its office, without 
the perfect co-operation of the other, renders it 
evident, that pure and wholesome qualities in the 
atmosphere, are as essential to the healthful de- 
velopment of the body, during youth, as the same 
qualities, in the food which is employed. 

The constitutional demand for food, is made 
known to us by feelings which cannot be mistaken; 
and, in childhood, these are even still more power- 
ful and frequent, than in later periods of life ; this 
arises from the before-named causes, which, also, 
exhibit the necessity for a liberal supply. 

The want of wholesome air, however, does not 
manifest itself on the system so unequivocally, or 
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imperatively, no urgent sensation being produced 
comparable to thatof hunger, and hence, the greater 
danger of mistaking its indications ; the effects of 
its absence are only slowly and insidiously pro- 
duced, and thus, too frequently, are over-looked, 
until the constitution b gradually impaired, and 
the body equally enfeebled. 

A child so circumstanced, although it neither suf- 
fer from pain or fever, loses the ruddy appearance 
of health ; its countenance becoming pallid, and ac- 
quiring a certain anxious expression ; it often ceases 
to grow in proportion to its years, and a d^ree of 
listlessness, and a morbidly increased, or a dimi- 
nished appetite for food prevails ; until, if recourse 
be not had to the only rational remedy, that of 
a removal to a more salubrious situation, disease, 
in some positive form, creeps on, as the natural 
result of this state of privation ; as may be so con- 
stantly observed in those, naturally, healthy chil- 
dren, which reside in crowded and confined situa- 
tions. 

^ There is, indeed, no cause so efficient in the 
removal of the bloom of health, in persons of ma- 
tui^er years, as a vitiated atmosphere; whence 
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crowded residences, and large assemblies of any 
kind, are alike incompatible with its possession ; 
while to a pure air, on the contrary, owing to 
its power of supporting the energies of circulation, 
may generally be attributed, that florid complexion 
so commonly observed in those who reside most 
under its influence. 

As, therefore, in children, the important process 
of assimilation can only be properly performed 
when a pure atmosphere is breathed, it becomes 
as requisite, under a deranged state of their health, 
to make a judicious choice of the air to be respired, 
as of the kind of nourishment, or the medicine to be 
administered ; for, since a vitiated medium is not 
only so favourable to the support, but also to the 
production of disease, it is often vain to resort to 
medicine, or to adopt other methods for restoring 
health, unless the combined influence, be sought 
of a purer and more suitable atmosphere. 
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SCROFULA. 

This is one of the eomplaints, which, most commoii- 
ly, arise from contiDued exposure to an unfavourable 
climate, and the joint operation of other debili- 
tating causes ; for, it may not only exist, as the 
result of a certain predisposition, but, like con- 
sumption, it may be produced by these means, in 
children to whose ancestors it was unknown ; and, 
whatever be the type or character it may assume, 
it is also, one of those diseases which usually derive 
the most evident benefit from a residence on a 
sheltered coast. 

It is so difficult to determine, which has the great- 
est power in the production of scrofulous com- 
plaints, whether, original predisposition, a cold and 
humid, or otherwise unsuitable atmosphere, or a 
poor and innutritions diet, connected with a want 
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of due attention to the state of the digestive or- 
gans during infancy and youth, that different au- 
thors have assigned their existence, almost exclu- 
sively, to one or other of these causes. 

In tropical, and in cold countries, this disorder 
is very little known ; its principal seat, in the tem- 
perate zones, is between 45th and the 60th degree 
of latitude ; and here it most prevails, in exposed si- 
tuations, which are liable to the chiUlng influence 
of an air loaded with humidity ; as in Holland, 
and in the fens of our own country. 

The injurious properties of an atmosphere of 
this kind, on persons of more mature age, in ab- 
stracting heat, and in retarding exhalation, having 
been already mentioned, we shall not be surprised 
that the same causes should exert an influence 
equally active, on the delicate and susceptible 
frames of infants ; the same influence is also ex- 
hibited in the improvement which takes place, al- 
most invariably, in these affections, on removing 
to a warmer climate, and, often, in our own coun- 
try, on the arrival of the summer months. 

Scrofula also, after exposure to a cold and 
damp atmosphere, occasionally appears very sud- 
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denly; some remarkable instances of which, have 
been recorded by different physicians; but the 
most piteous examples of the effects of climate, in 
inducing this complaint, as also consumption, are 
seen in those young persons who visit this kingdom 
fix>m warmer regions of the globe; in whom, it 
often assumes forms, far more severe, than are usual 
in the inhabitants of this country. 

Mr. Pearson, who had the superintendence of 
the education of African boys, brought hither from 
Sierra Leone, informs us, that almost the whole 
of them died of these diseases ; and he observes : 
" It is remarkable, that boys brought over from 
tropical climates, from the age of eight to eleven 
years, almost uniformly become scrofulous ; they 
bear the first winter tolerably well, but they droop 
during the second, and the third generally proves 
fatal to them. In girls, consimiption is often the 
primary complaint.""* 

But, although, climate, has so powerful an influ- 
ence in the production of these disorders, yet, as so 
gte&t a proportion of individuals who are similarly 

* Ann. Med. Rev. vol. 2. p. 130. 
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exposed to it, escape these effects, it is evident 
that a certain constitutional susceptibility is neces- 
sary to induce them. 

This susceptibility has been, very generally and 
indiscriminately termed hereditary predisposition ; 
from the greater prevalence of the complaint in 
some families than in others, and from its frequently 
appearing under circumstances which would seem 
least to favour its production. 

But, that scrofula constantly occurs, and even in 
its worst forms, in persons, whose ancestors have 
never known the disease, and consequently, in 
whom the term hereditary predisposition is mis- 
applied, is equally certain ; as in the melancholy 
case of the African boys ; and as in innumerable 
other cases, where the parents and ancestors of the 
afflicted children, have been equally free from 
the disorder. 

From the baneful consequences which arise from 
a want of due attention to the nature of the food, 
and to the state of the digestive organs, during in- 
fancy and childhood, some authors have attributed 
it almost exclusively to this source ; and have as- 
signed its phenomena to the effects of acidity 
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its approach ; especially those which reduce the 
powers of the digestive organs, as is so particularly 
the operation of a cold and humid atmosphere, 
combined with the want of proper exercise. 

That a connexion exists, therefore, between an 
impaired state of the alimentary canal, and this 
complaint, is evident ; particularly when the me- 
senteric glands, which form part of the organs 
of nutrition, constitute the principal seat of the 
disorder ; but, that a deranged state of the bowels, 
howsoever occasioned, is, alone and independently, 
capable of producing it, does not appear; such 
derangement being equally liable to occur in coun- 
tries where the disease is unknown. 

.As an exciting cause, however, it is evidently 
able to establish it, under any of its forms ; and 
we have, I think, every reason to believe, that 
by a combination of exposure to the effects of a 
cold, damp climate, the use' of unsuitable food, 
and a want of due and necessary exercise, this dis- 
order may be produced in the most healthy child, 
the offspring of the most healthy parents. 

Hence, the far greater proportion of these cases, 
where such a combination exists, than in any 

V 
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other tiituatioD ; as has been particularly observed 
in Manchester. Owing to the greater humidity 
wliich prevails there, than in almost any other part 
of the kmgdom, the confinement to which the 
children are unnaturally subjected, and the fre- 
quent poverty of .diet which prevails, Air. Grood- 
lad informs us, that, out of six or eight thousand, 
who annually seek relief at the Infirmary, ac- 
tually one half labour under this malady. In 
Nottingham, on the contrary, we learn, that the 
proportion, in two years' calculation, was only one 
in sixty-three; and in Liverpool, out of fiifteen 
thousand cases, which were admitted to the dis- 
pensary, no more than one hundred and forty-two 
were of this kind. 

Among the remedies employed in scrofulous 
affections, whether they be connected with inter- 
nal or external organs, either warm, or cold sea- 
batliing, has long been considered of the greatest 
importance. 

The use of the cold-bath, in any of the diseases 
of children in which it is a desirable remedy, is 
also, I think, more uniformly attended with bene- 
fit than in grown persons ; for the obvious ren- 
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son^ that their powers of reaction are proportion- 
ately greater, as is the force of their circulation. 
In them, consequently, there is less risk than in 
after life, of incurring headache and other un. 
pleasant sensations, and those more serious conse^ 
quences, whidb mi^ attend a perseverance in the 
use of seap-bathing in adults of deficient vital 
powers. 

There are, indeed, no diseases, whose removal 
depends more on the early and judicious adoption 
of what may be termed natural remedies, than 
these ; for, although some classes of medicines are 
frequently found indispensable, it is very difficult 
to effect a cure without a timely combination of 
other agents; such agents being exercise, pure 
air, external warmth, suitably selected food, and 
bathing. 

But, from what I have just observed on the 
employment of cold sea-bathing in childhood, it 
must not be inferred, that little caution is required 
in its use, in these cases; for, where the animal 
powers of children are much reduced, either by 
this, or other disorders, and more especially where 
the mesenteric glands are the seat of disease, sudi 
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a remedy can only prove prejudicial ; and I 
strongly suspect, that material nuHchief has often 
arisen from its too intliscriminate use in scrofulous 
affections, which has tended to invalidate the effi- 
cacy of this most useful remedy. 

A diseased state of the mesenteric glands in 
children, constitutes the most serious form of these 
disorders ; and since it is frequently, more or less 
combined with external affections of a similar na- 
ture, and is so liable to be increased by an inju- 
dicious employment of cold sea-bathing, it may be 
desirable to notice it more particularly. 

Its presence is at first indicated, by symptoms 
of indigestion, as headache, languor, loss, or mor- 
bid increase of appetite, with irregularity in 
the state of the bowels; these are succeeded by 
slight shooting pains, deeply seated, within the 
abdomen, and which, at first, only occur once or 
twice in the day, but gradually increase in fre- 
quency, and in severity ; the abdomen begins to 
enlarge, and continues to increase in size, while 
other parts of the body diminish in the same pro- 
portion ; the complexion is rendered peculiarly 
pale, aod exhibits with unusual clearness, 
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rious ramifications of the veins ; the lips frequently 
appear swollen, and if the disease be far advanced, 
the features become shrunk. With these S3rmp- 
toms there is much listlessness, inactivity, and in- 
capacity for motion, and, usually, great fretfulness 
and irritability of temper. 

When, therefore, either in the absence, or pre- 
sence of other scrofulous affections, the abdomen 
has become tumid, or feels in any degree tender 
on being pressed, or other symptoms above men- 
tioned are exhibited, it is not safe to have recourse 
to cold sea-bathing, and water of a higher tempe- 
rature should invariably be substituted. 

In all the forms, indeed, of this complaint, it is 
most judicious to commence a course of bathing 
with water not below 85% and to diminish its tem- 
perature with the increasing strength of the pa- 
tient ; and this is the more necessary, from the in- 
sidious progress of these affections, and the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining their real extent. 

When there is no evidence of internal derange- 
ment, and the strength of the constitution has not 
become materially impaired, cold sea-bathing may 
of course be subsequently resorted to, and it will, 
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diCD, be generally found, not only to increaae the 
tticngth of the patient, but to hasten the reacdutioa 
of any indolent indurations or enlargements which 
may eidst 

The warm bath is productive of similar effects; 
but from the more powerful tonic influence whidi 
cold lea-bathing generally exerts on the oonstitu- 
tioax>f children, it is to be preferred, when it can 
be employed with safety. 

Bathing is often too speedily relinquished in 
theie complaints, and thus the great benefits which 
it is capable of imparting are imperfectly obtained ; 
it being only by a steady perseverance, r^ulated 
by the extent of disease and by other dreumstances, 
that reasonable expectations from this highly use- 
ful remedy can be realized. 

Dr. Cheyne has observed, of mesenteric disease^ 
^ I have evidently stopped its progress, by the use 
of the warm or tepid salt-water bath, by purga- 
tive medicines, animal decoctions, wine, proper 
dothing, and exercise in fine weather ;^ and this, I 
believe to be the most effective system that can be 
generally adopted in every form of scrofula. 

What has been said concerning exercise in indi- 
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gestion, applies even more powerfully in these cases; 
not only from the connexion subsisting between de- 
ranged digestive functions, and scrofulous disor- 
ders, but from the fact that in childhood, ex- 
ercise is more indispensably requisite, than in the 
later periods of life, no less in re-establishing health 
when impaired, than in supporting it ; it being im- 
possible, without it, that perfect secretion and assi- 
milation can be maintained; and equally so, there^ 
fore, that the animal powers can advance to their 
development and maturity. 

The especial necessity for exercise in childhood, 
is shown by its before-mentioned influence on the 
secretions of the liver ; and in childhood, this or- 
gan is much larger, in proportion, than in the after 
periods of life, and the serious effects produced by 
its derangement display themselves more imme- 
diately. 

The extensive connexion which exists, anatomi- 
cally, between this organ and the diaphragm, ap- 
pears, as Mr. Carmichael has justly remarked, to 
have beep intended, to obviate the evils likely to 
arise from a torpidity in its action, induced by a de- 
ficiency of bodily motion; for, by the constant and 
involuntary contractions and relaxations of the dia- 
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phragm, the healthy operations of the liver are faci- 
litated; but when the liver is influenced by derange- 
ment or torpor, the power thus exerted by the dia- 
phragniy becomes insufficient for the purpose ; and 
the assistance of those muscles more under our 
control, is rendered requisite for its completicm. 

It is undoubtedly, also, to guard against the in- 
jurious consequences arising fixim an impaired ac- 
tion in this organ during youth, as likewise, to faci- 
litate the process of all other secretions, and to es- 
tablish a healthy state in the digestive functions, 
that children have been kindly endowed with that 
most salutary propensity, their unconquerable love 
of motion and activity. 

Scrofula is, I am persuaded, more frequently 
called into action, by a deficiency of exercise, than 
by any other means whatever ; and hence the nu^ 
merous instances recorded by medical authors,' in 
which children, who had previously appeared per- 
fectly* healthy, have, after having been during 
some time incarcerated in manufactories or other 
establishments equally prejudicial to their welfare, 
manifested the worst forms of this complaint. 

In all these aifections, the necessity for a due at- 
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tention to the nature of the food, and the state of 
the digestive functions is so great, that it is 
doubtful, if the perfect union of all other means 
can prove effectual, without it. 

The general and simple principle is, to make 
use of that kind of sustenance which is most 
easily digested, most nutritious, and least liable to 
fermentation; although the proportion of nou- 
rishment required, can of course only be regu- 
lated by the peculiarities of the case, and the 
state of the system. 

Very usually, scrofula is connected with a 
frame, which is delicate, susceptible to external 
impressions, and deficient in muscular tone and 
nervous energy, which circumstances become more 
marked, in proportion to the duration of the com- 
plaint ; and it is this condition, which demands, 
and is most effectively counteracted by a liberal 
supply of nourishment, and even by the use of wine, 
with tonic remedies. Instances may nevertheless oc- 
cur, in which the complaint exists in combination 
with a fulness of habit, by which latter it may seem 
to be favoured, as also by the accompanying consti- 
tutional irritability; and in these cases, although the 
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powers of the systeoi may not be greater than he- 
fore, a nutritious diet may be less suitable. The 
disorder may also occasionally appear, accompanied 
with fulness of habit, in children in whom there 
is really no other indication of deficient animal pow- 
ers ; which circumstances wiU demand a material 
modification in the treatment ; but cases of these 
hitter kinds are comparatively very rare, and it is 
these which most favour the doctrine of inheritance. 
But, I have remarked, that debilitating causes 
of every kind have a tendency to excite this com- 
plaint, and that a combination of them alone, may 
produce it; as therefore an innutritions diet is 
amongst the most powerful of its exciting causes, 
there is too great reason for supposing, that it has 
long been a very erroneous and injurious practice, 
to interdict children from partakingof a liberal pro- 
portion of animal food, and to confine them, almost 
exclusively, to a vegetable and farinaceous diet ; 
and this conclusion is rendered the more obvious, 
when we reflect on the before-mentioned operations 
demanded from the nutritive system in children, 
in whom, the surplus of nourishment is so usefully 
appropriated ; and, on the deficiency of these 
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ers, in tiioae who are most delicate, and, conse- 
quently, the most predisposed to this disorder. 

Not only is it well known, that animal food 
yields a larger proportion of nourishing particles 
than any other, but, general experience shows, that 
those delicate children, to whom it is somewhat 
liberally afforded, provided extremes be avoided, 
thrive more than others ; and, especially, if a suit- 
able proportion of exercise be allowed. 

It is also a highly interesting and important fact, 
that scrofula, like consumption, is rarely seen in the 
house of the butcher. Dr. Beddoes informs us, 
that, although consumption prevailed to so un- 
equalled an extent in Bristol, that nearly half the 
deaths which occurred, arose from that disease, 
yet, he could scarcely detect an instance of the 
disorder amongst five hundred persons, who were 
engaged in this occupation. Dr. Withering has, 
also, noticed the comparative exemption which they 
enjoy. Dr. R. Pearson made similar enquiries, 
concerning those who were so employed at Birming- 
ham ; Dr. Gibbings, at Cork ; Mr. Creaser, at 
Bath ; and several other medical writers, elsewhere; 
and all of them, with the same result. 
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has the body to form, and life to sustain, we 
should have it amply afforded in the young of 
most other animals ; which, although destined, in 
after life, to be supported on vegetables, exclusive- 
ly, are kindly endowed with an appetite for a more 
nutritious animal diet, either solid or fluid, at this 
important period of their existence. 

What I have thus said of the advantages of an 
invigorating influence, afforded by diet, equally ap- 
plies, therefore, to the similar agency, which the 
coast is so capable of imparting. 

Sea air, independently of the other auxiliaries 
which are thus afforded, in the removal of these af- 
fections, is highly conducive to improvement from 
its mild and invigorating properties ; but, from the 
very great importance of external warmth, it is 
obvious, that those situations which are most capa- 
ble of affording it are always to be preferred ; 
otherwise, as is very common, from the injudicious 
choice of a bleak and exposed aspect, the benefits 
derivable from the coast, must be materially dimi- 
nished, or counteracted. 

In those cases, where bodily exercise cannot be 
taken, as also in early infancy, the greatest bene- 
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fits may be derived from general dry friction 
of the body ; and more particularly, when employed 
m alternation with frequent immersion in tepid 
•ea-water. 

Scrofulous affections are among those, in which 
the regular action of the bowels is of the highest 
importance ; but in them, it is no less apparent, that 
the employment of purgative medicines may be 
easily carried to that extent and frequency, which 
will tend, rather to exhaust, than to increase the al- 
ready weakened powers of the patient ; there are, 
however, no cases in which purgative or aperient me- 
dicines are not found to be beneficial, although the 
precise object of their exhibition will diffor ma- 
terially, according to the peculiar form of the 



These disorders are frequently combined with 
an habitually confined state of the bowek, which 
greatly favours their progress, and impedes their 
cure ; and this condition seems, sometimes, to be 
connected with constitutional fulness (if habit. 

In all such cases, purgative or aperient medicines 
become especially requisite ; and in the latter ca- 
pacity, sea-water, which, from the earliest ages, 
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has been esteemed an important remedy in these 
complaints, may be administered with very great 
advantage; the intention, generally, being, not 
ao much to produce a powerful operation on 
the alimentary canal, as one which is gentle, and 
continued, by which the action of the biliary and 
other secreting organs, may be regularly and mildly 
assisted. 

There are no purgative medicines, even of the 
most simple kind, whose use can be better regulated 
than sea watery and there are none, whose frequent 
employment is less likely to be followed, either by 
languid action, or by that state of constitutional ex- 
citement, or, I may add, inflammation, which, not 
unfrequently, succeeds the too frequent use of more 
powerful purgatives. 

Calomel, notwithstanding its advantages, is, ne- 
vertheless, a medicine of this kind ; for although, in 
these, as in so many other complaints, it is one of 
the most useful and eligible that C3n be employ^ 
not morefrom its purgative, than from its other pro. 
perties, it is yet one whose use cannot, with proprie- 
ty, be very frequently repeated, or long persevered 
in. It is therefore an important consideration, that 
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timely checked, they are very commonly succeeded 
by hectic characters. 

Rickets is also, not unfrequently, connected with 
the presence of scrofula ; which combination may 
depend on both complaints being occasioned by 
the same causes; each, almost invariably, pro- 
ducing the same organic derangements; particu- 
larly those of the mesenteric glands. The ten- 
dency, however, which so constantly prevails, in 
rickets, towards an incurvation and distortion 
of the various bones, is its most marked peculia- 
rity ; and it arises from a deficiency of the earthy 
matter deposited wjthin them. 

It is probable that this effect, results from 
an unhealthy action in the glandular and secreting 
system; although many authors have supposed 
it to depend on the solution of the calcareous par- 
ticles already formed, by a superabundance of 
acidity in the blood ; but, if this supposition were 
correct, we might, perhaps, expect to see greater 
benefit, more commonly and extensively afforded, 
than it is found to be, from the exhibition of the 
various antacid and earthy substances, which are 
so frequently administered. 
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MARASMUS. 



Cases frequently occur in children, in which many 
of the symptoms of a diseased state of the mesen^- 
teric glands are present, although they be not 
attended with those peculiar external or internal 
characters which distinctly characterise either 
rickets or scrofula ; in these cases, the appetite be- 
comes unnaturaUy increased or diminished, the 
digestive faculties impaired, the bulk of the body 
decreases, the muscles lose their firmness, the coun- 
tenance is rendered pale and inanunate, the spuits 
are depressed, and the skin is dry and constricted. 
Children, so affected, are also, often troubled with 
thirst, they are fretful, their sleep is more or less 
disturbed, their bowels are irregular, and their 
powers are greatly enfeebled. 

All these symptoms may be traced to the state 
of the alimentary canal, the disease being usu- 
ally, like the dyspepsia of adult age, dependent 
on derangement of the digestive functions ; some- 
times it results from worms, or from the nature 
of the food employed, but it is more frequently in- 

x2 
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doord bj an imperfect actioQ in the liver ; arising, 
the vant of due bodily exercise, from the 
ot the mtmospbere, or from various other 
coonecud with the stuatioD in which the 
ivsides ; for this disease prevails most in close 
cn>wded towns, and in those whose atmo- 
is cold, humid, or impure; and, under these 
it is scarcdj less (Hwalent than 
itarif. 

It is obvious* therefore, that as dtscanders of this 
kiod so frequentl V originate from causes which ccm- 
Jtnce equaDv towards the production of scrofulous 
aftcti ops, they are, like them, ciqpaUe of being 
boMfited bv the same means 

UsuaDy, in the earlier periods of marasmus, 
the bowels are habitually torpkl; apparently 
owing to the state of congestioo and loss of se^ 
creting power in the ttver, to which I have just 
alhided. A course of mild purgative medicines, 
tot some time persevered in, is consequently, of 
the greatest utility ; by its power of establishing 
a healthy action in the functions of this g^and, 
and in those of the digestive (organs generally. 

But, as this degree <^ torpw, and its oonse- 
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quences, are very frequently induced by a sym- 
pathetic influence communicated to the alimentary 
canal, and chylopoetic viscera, by derangement in 
the functions of the skin, arising from atmosphe- 
rical causes ; it is obvious, that purgative medicines 
can, in such cases, only be considered as auxiliaries 
in the removal of the disease ; and that change of 
situation becomes indispensable to the successful 
operation of the remedies employed, or to the 
alteration, which is required to be effected in the 
system. 

Marasmus is another disease, in which warm 
and cold sea-water bathing are very advantageous, 
from their powers of restoring muscular and ner- 
vous energy, and from the sympathetic influence 
which they exert on the alimentary canal, and on 
the liver, and other glands ; whose healthful action 
is of such immediate importance to digestion and 
assimilation. 

It will, however, of course, be advisable to omit 
the employment of cold bathing while the bodily 
powers of the child are materially diminished, and 
until aperient medicines have been duly premised, 
when its effects will be far more beneficial. But, 
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<rA>MODIC DISKASluS. 

A laofeuid or duordered actioo <rfthe bowds, ia 
children, from whatever cause it maj aiiBe, is 
often productiTe abo of di rtiCMiD g affections of 
a nervous character; nme of which are, notwith- 
M Muling ; mudi le» dangcrcNis, than they «re ob- 
stinate, smI difficult to orereome. 

Such is particularly the case with Chorea Sancti 
Viti, or St. Vitus^s dance, whidi so commonly ori- 
ginates from this source, and is often so tedious 
in its progress ; but, there are few states of this dis- 
ease, irfiich will not give way, much earlier, to die 
emplo3mient of bathing, aided by the stimulating 
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effects of the saline ingredients of sea-water, in 
oHnbination with a course of purgative, tonic, or 
other remedies, than by the curative influence of 
either means, when alone had recourse to. 

Epilepsy, also, has its origin in a peculiar state 
of nervous debility and excitability ; it is very 
often occasioned by the same causes as those 
which produce the former complaint, and it is 
always fostered by them, as by every other cause, 
which tends to diminish the bodily powers, or to 
add to the irritability of the system. Epilepsy is, 
therefore, amongst the diseases of this class, which 
are most likely to be benefited by the invigorating 
effects resulting from bathing, sea air, and exer- 
cise, in combination with purgative and tonic 
medicines. 



Independently of the purgative influence of sea^ 
water, it is very frequently, rendered of unexpected 
advantage, to children who labour under a de- 
ranged state of the digestive organs, from the 
power which it possesses of dispelling worms ; more 
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cspecudly the aacarides ; and, for this purpose, a 
mall quantity, taken a few mornings in succeaaion, 
is rardy ineffectual. 

In most cases, where it is advisable to employ 
seft>water as an internal medicine, the addition of a 
little milk will render it much less disagreeable to 
the taste of young children than otherwise, with- 
out making it liable to occasion any incunvenience. 



HOOPING COUGH. 

There is no disease more generaUy benefited by 
change of air, than hooping cough ; although it is 
often extremely difficult to explain the manner in 
which the advantages, thus obtained, are imparted. 
A child who labours under this complaint, may be 
removed, during several weeks in succession, from 
one place to another, and may derive the most 
marked benefits from each, although nothing evi- 
dent in the atmosphere may offer the least clue, 
towards an explanation of the cause of this amende 
ment. 
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But, as before observed, on a removal from in- 
land to coast situations, the causes of improvement 
are sufficiently obvious, since a sea atmosphere dif- 
fers so materially from that of the land, in its phy- 
sical effects on the lungs; owing to its greater humi- 
dity and density, and to other properties, all of 
which are so highly salutary, in pulmonic com- 
plaints. 

I have already mentioned the necessity for a 
certain combination of moisture in the atmosphere, 
in order that it be easily respired when derange- 
ment exists in the organs of respiration ; and this 
circumstance may be yet more evidently inferred, 
from the advantages daily derived, in pulmonic 
affections, from the inhalation of steam; a practice 
often resorted in our own country, but more com- 
monly abroad. In the West Indies, for example, 
we are assured, that it is customary to send those 
negroes who evince symptoms of pulmonic dis- 
ease, into the boiling-houses, which are constantly 
filled with vapour ; and that by remaining in them 
for some time, they become freed from their com- 
plaints. 

But, on whatever cause the advantages of sea-air 
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in its properaes to be decected, and which, like 
other cuatapous efluvin, it productiTe of its own 
!!|wcUic «4ects^ The complaint, like most other af- 
fectioiis of the chest, oommences with oocasiooal 
<tHigfain||t« more or le» febrile irritatiaii, and an in- 
cfvawd action in the Tcssels ; which sympUxns con- 
tinue to increase, in proportion to the severity of 
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the disorder. The cough, having sooner or later, 
acquired its peculiar character, is, then, readily oc- 
casioned by any cause which is capable of exciting 
the circulation within the lungs, as by running, 
walking, crying, speaking, as also, by fear, joy, 
or any other sudden emotion of the mind ; and 
dianges in the wind, and temperature, no less 
affect children in this disorder. 

In severe cases, the cough is highly distressing ; 
and from the violent effects it produces on the con- 
stitution, in consequence of the impediment it 
causes to the circulation, by the spasmodic con- 
traction of the various muscles of respiration, it, 
not unfrequently, lays the foundation , of other 
diseases of a very serious nature; and even in 
cases, which are not in themselves severe, if these 
symptoms be of long continuance, the child usu- 
ally becomes very much weakened ; the weakness 
being frequently indicated by a deposition of fluid 
about the feet and ancles, and by various other 
symptoms of debility. 

The very tardy progress, of hooping cough 
is its most unfortunate character ; as it often con- 
tinues during several months in succession, with- 
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out any decided remiiudon in the severity of its 
nymptomB ; this disease, also, very oommcmly, suC- 
ten relapses from exposure to cold, or from other 
accidental causes, whence all the symptoma are re^ 
newed, at a period when there was every reason to 
hope that they were almost overcome. 

The complaint is most to be feared, when it oc- 
curs in children whose constitutions are naturally 
weak, or have been impaired by the existence of 
some previous disorder ; and also, when the cough 
acquires its peculiar sonorous character, very socm 
after the first appearances of indisposition. 

The phenomena of hooping cough appear to 
arise from an inflammation of a peculiar kind, con- 
nected, ah in some of the preceding diseases, with 
the delicate membranous expansion which lines 
the various ramifications of the bronchial tubes and 
air-cells ; attended with an unusually great secre- 
tion of fluid within them ; which fluid, it is proba^ 
ble, has become altered in its qualities. 

As in asthma, this secretion is, generally, in a 
great measure, removed, at the termination of each 
paroxysm of coughing ; and there is, I think, little 
doubt, that the irritation it produces, is the usual 
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exciting cause of the attacks ; particularly of those 
which occur during the night, at which time they 
are, almost invariably, more frequent and severe 
than at any other; although the convulsive ac- 
tion may be induced from habit, by other causes 
of excitement suddenly experienced. 

In general, the inflammatory tendency seems to 
be chiefly confined to the bronchial cavities; but, in 
severe cases, it often assumes a more positive cha- 
racter, and becomes more widely extended, when, 
in addition to the usual symptoms of hooping- 
cough, those of true pulmonic inflammation are 
exhibited, accompanied with a considerable degree 
of fever. 

From the whole character, therefore, of hooping 
cough, it is manifestly a disorder which requires 
strict observance during its progress, and one 
which may, occasionally, demand measures of an 
active kind to counteract its e£Pects ; and in no case 
can it, with safety or propriety, be left to eflect 
its own removal. 

In its earlier stages, it is also equally evident, 
that, as it is always attended with more or less of a 
febrile and inflammatory tendency, those remedies, 
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which art' best adapted to subdue this, and are 
proportioned to the violence of the symptoms, 
and to the |X)werH of the patient, are the most likely 
to be followed by favourable results. Medicines, 
which are calculated to induce sickness, are, also, 
of the greatest utility in this disease, by freeing 
the lungs from that fluid which may have acciunu- 
lated within them; and, by allaying that irritation 
which is excited by this secretion. 

When, however, as so very frequently happens, 
hooping-cough will not give way to the most 
judicious employment of these, or other remedies, 
but continues to harass the patient during months 
in succession; and when the repeated reciurence of 
the distressing cough, appears to be more depen- 
dent on the extreme susceptibility of the parts 
concerned, to the impressions of external causes, 
than on any existing inflammatory action, there is 
not any measure, which can be adopted with so 
great a prospect of success, as a removal to some 
sheltered situation on the coast. 

And, although, when the inflammatory symp- 
toms of the disease have been, in some degree, 
allayed, such a practice will be found invariably 
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beneficial, it is more particularly to be recom- 
mended for delicate children ; or when the disease 
appears a few years later in life ; as its protracted 
influence is then more likely to call into action, 
or even to lay the foundation of pulmonic disor- 
ders of a more dangerous kind. 



MEASLES. 

Several of the. eruptive diseases of children, at- 
tended with fever, as small-pox, measles, and 
scarlatina, are not in themselves more to be feared, 
than those disorders which they occasionally leave 
in their train ; but from none do these effects so fre- 
quently arise, as from Measles ; this being a dis- 
ease, of which it has been long remarked, that ^^ if 
there be a tendency to any local affection lurking 
in the system, nothing is so likely to call it into 
action.^ The most dangerous of its sequelae, are 
acute and chronic inflammatory affections of the 
lungs, and these are, unfortunately, amongst the 
most common. 
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It ver)- fiv4uently happens, that about the 
eighth (lav after an attack of measles, whcfn the 
eruplioQ has in mhhc measure, disappeared^ the 
febrile symptoms become augmented, and are ac- 
companied with cough and oppression at the 
cbest, and a great degree of debility ; and it is at 
thb time, generally, that fears may, with the 
greatest reason, be entertained, lest pulmonic affec- 
tions of a serious character, be induced ; and more 
especially, since the deficiency in the bodily powers 
already existing, may render it unsafe to attempt 
their removal, by measures of so active a nature as 
might otherwise be demanded. 

But these attacks, even when most successfully 
treated, almost invariably, leave the lungs in a state 
of great susceptibility to renewed inflammatory ac- 
tion, from very slight causes; and undef such 
circumstances, the advantages afforded by a shel- 
tered coast, are of the same importance, as if the 
disease had been occasioned by atmospherical in- 
fluences exclusively ; and, particularly, as measles 
so usually occur during the more cold and severe 
months of the year. 

The warm-bath, by its tonic and invigorating 
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effects, will be constantly found, as in the latter 
stages of hooping-cough, of very great utility i^ 
these cases; tonic, and purgative medicines, are, 
also, highly useful at these periods, as they are 
calculated, equally, to impart strength to the con- 
stitution ; the former, by a peculiar and specific 
action, which it is very difficult to explain, while 
the latter, when properly employed, arrive at the 
same result, by their salutary operation on the 
alimentary canal, and by the stimulus which they 
impart to the absorbent and secreting systems. 
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These are, sometimes, extremely troublesome com- 
plaints in children; and there is scarcely any 
class, which possesses so great a diversity of spe- 
cies; the difficulty, however, attending their re- 
moval, is, fortunately, confined to a few kinds only, 
as the great majority are subdued with compara- 
tive ease. 

The origin of these afiections, may generally 
be traced, either to irregularities in the state of 

Y 
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the digettiTe organs, to atmospherical causes, or 
to a combinatioii of these ; since the very delicate 
and irritable nature of the skin, in children, neces- 
sarily renders it much more exposed to the influ- 
ence of such causes, than in the siibsequait pe- 
riods of life ; and the sympathetic connexion sub- 
sisting between the state of the skin, and that 
of the bowels, becomes, therefore, in them, much 
more constantly, and evidently, exhibited. 

The appearances, the extent, the previous symp- 
toms, and the duration, of eruptive disorders, in 
children, are all exceedingly various; and they have 
led to very detailed classifications, on the part of 
medical authors ; which arrangements have been 
rendered useful, by displaying more clearly their 
analogies, and their characters. 

Dr. Hamilton has, however, arranged eruptive 
diseases, under two general divisions only, and, in 
a practical point of view, this is, perhaps, all that 
is required ; those of the first division, being of a 
temporary nature, preceded by more or less indis- 
position, and being, usually, overcome with ease, by 
aperient and other remedies ; while those of the 
second, assume a chronic form, appear periodically. 
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being commonly, unattended by any material con- 
stitutional derangement, requiring, also, a much 
more varied treatment, and being often very diffi- 
cult to eradicate. 

It was my intention to have described more par- 
ticularly, the nature and character of some of these 
numerous complaints ; but, I am prevented from 
doing so, in consequence of having already ex- 
ceeded the proposed limits of the present volume. 

In the removal of the diseases which belong to 
each of the before-mentioned divisions, the warm 
sea-water bath is usually found to be an auxiliary 
of very great utility ; but, it is more paricularly in 
the latter class, that its employment is of so 
much importance ; there being few forms of chro- 
nic eruption, which may not be more or less 
benefited by frequent recourse to it ; and, with 
the united operation of alterative medicines, adapt- 
ed to the state and nature of the afiection, its use 
presents to us a prospect of success, at least equal 
to that which is afforded, by any other combination 
of remedies with which we are acquainted. 

In many cuticular disorders, it should be con- 
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joined with gvntle frictiooK, if the state and pro- 
greM of the disfasi' admit of their employmeDt ; 
and the circumstance of the waim sea^water bath 
being, not unfrequc*ntly, productive of the appear- 
ance of a tcm{K>rary rash, or eruption on the sldn, 
should not be considered as in any way cootia-in- 
dicaling its utility ; since this effect, so far from 
being prejudicial, may generally be r^arded as a 
symptom of increasing energy in the system, and, 
consequently, of improving health. 

I may lastly repeat, concerning the varied com- 
plaints of childhood, what I before observed, in 
reference to those of adult age ; that, in noticing, 
more especially, the preceding disorders, as being 
of a nature, likely to derive benefit from a residence 
on a sheltered coast, it is far from my idea, that the 
advantages thus afforded, are not equally import- 
ant, in numerous other states or stages of disease. 

And, in a more particular manner, is this the case, 
in the later periods of the severe inflammatory 
disorders of children, which complaints, so inva- 
riably, leave the constitution in a very enfeebled 
state, a condition, which, as the powers of the sys- 
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tem are often, with great difficulty recovered, oc- 
casionally remains, during the greater part, or the 
whole of their lives. 

Under these, and many other circumstances, the 
utility of seeking the salutary influence of a shel- 
tered coast, is too obvious to require further demon- 
stration ; but, to those children who reside in po- 
pulous towns, and in other confined situations, it is 
of especial importance; since they are, so often, de- 
prived of the means of deriving due constitutional 
vigour, from the operation of the atmosphere which 
they respire, or, of acquiring muscular strength, 
in the open air, by frequent, unrestrained, and ac- 
tive exercises. 



It is with much regret, that I conclude the pre- 
sent volume, without yet being enabled to offer to 
the reader, the result of a series of experiments, un- 
dertaken, with a view to determine the proportions 
of mineral ingredients, which are contained in the 
native chalybeate waters of the Hastings coast. 
These chalybeates, as I have before had occasion 
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to remark, |K>hsess projM'rties, which, in many com- 
plaints connected with diminished energy of the 
animal jx)wers, are of tlie greatest importance. 
From the very rare combinaticm, therefore, at 
Hastings, of their advantages, with those which 
are peculiar to the coast, it is my intention to take 
the earliest opportunity of submitting to the pub- 
lic, with the result of their analysis, some observa- 
tions, on the application of mineral waters of this 
class, to those particular states of disease, in which, 
I conceive, the greatest benefits may be reasonably 
expected to arise from their employment. 



THE END. 
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the Prevention and Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and 
Children. New and improved Edition, 12mo. 4t. 6d. 



POPL-LAll NOVELS. 
15. A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. A Novel. 

Edited by tlie Authoress of *< Furtation." In 2 vols, poat 8vo. 

" I wa« roiii|N-lle<l to her — hot I love tlicc 
By Ltivv't own tweet cotutrainl." 

1(). AT HOME. By the Author of •* English 
Fashion ABLCs Abroad.'* 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. 

" l*hrn gay ideas rrowil the vacant brain, 
While pt*«rt, and dokit, and all their sweeping train. 
And garter*, stars, and corout- ts appear. 
And in sof*. »i>ands, * yoor grace/ salutes their ear." — Pops. 

17. PELHAM; or, the ADVENTURES of a 

GENTLEMAN. 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. 

** If the most brilliant wit— remarks as acDte in observation as they are 
profound in judgment — playful Mtire, by the side of sound pliiloaophy — a 
narrative whoM> interest never flags, and some pictures of the moat rivetting 
interest, if the5e can make a work iK>pular, Pilham will be as first-rate in 
celebrity as it is in excellence. The scenes arc laid at the present day and 
in fashionable life."— Liierakv (jAZtiiTE. 
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